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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The final drive for votes is on. President 
Roosevelt took the stump last week as candidate 
for reelection and, in two speeches, answered 
with a vigorous counter-attack some of the on- 
slaughts previously made against his Adminis- 
tration by his principal opponents and critics. 
A summary of Mr. Roosevelt's activities will be 
found in “The President's Week” on Page Four 
and in “The Political Week” on Page Six. 


Addressing the New York State Democratic 
convention Mr. Roosevelt defended the New 
Deal against charges of un-American tendencies 
and disavowed the support of Communists. Two 
days later, speaking at Pittsburgh, he defended 
the spending and accumulated deficits of his 
Administration as necessary to meet emergency 
conditions and promised a balanced Federal 
Budget “within a year or two.” Text of the 
two speeches printed on Page Ten. 


The Republican candidate, Governor Landon, 
made no major speeches last week but his Mil- 
waukee address (text on Page Ten) delivered 
on Saturday of the previous week in which he 
criticized the Administration-sponsored Social 
Security Act as unworkable, had important re- 
percussions. Chairman Winant resigned his post 
on the Social Security Board in order, he said, 
better to answer criticisms of the Social Secur- 
ity program. See “The Political Week” on Page 
Six. 


POWER “PEACE CONFERENCE” 


A resultless though promising “peace confer- 
ence,” between TVA officials and representa- 
tives of the private power industry, held at the 
White House on Thursday with the President 
participating, was the high spot of the one day 
Mr. Roosevelt spent at his desk in Washington 
last week. See article on Page Fifteen. 


Agents of the Treasury’s law enforcement 
units swooped down on the underworld in a 
three-day drive and took into custody more than 
two thousand persons, most of them for alleged 
violations of anti-narcotic and alcohol tax laws. 
See “Uncle Sam’s News Reel,” on Page Eleven. 


First aggressive action was taken by the Gov- 
ernment last week to enforce the Robinson- 
Patman law against price discrimination. The 
Federal Trade Commission ordered one of the 
largest cheese manufacturing companies to 
cease granting to certain customers special dis- 
counts which it does not give to all. See “The 
State of the Union Today,” on Page Two. 


Loop-holes in the law (Robinson-Patman) 
apparently are being taken advantage of by 
some companies which are unwilling to play 
square in the game of trade according to rules 
laid down by Congress. Some of the methods 
being used to evade the Jaw are set forth in a 
special article on Page Three. 


EMPLOYERS’ PROBLEMS 


Three situations of direct concern to business 
men in general dominate the official Washing- 
ton scene at this time. One of these is said to 
be causing an acute “official headache” which 
will spread to employers next January. For 
details of these problems see “The Trend of 
American Business” on Page Twelve. 


The tri-partite monetary agreement recently 
concluded between the United States, Great 
Britain and France apparently has eased some 
of the tension existing abroad. See “The Tide 
of World Affairs” on Page Seven. 


Conclusion of the agreement means that 
stabilization funds totaling more than four and 
a half billion dollars will be used to stabilize 
the world’s major currency units. See “The Fi- 
nance Week,” on Page Fourteen. 


Last Summer’s drought threatened for a time 
to jeopardize the nation’s food supply. Now, 
with the drought completely broken, the Gov- 
ernment is able to assure the people that there 
is plenty of food to supply everybody until the 
new crop year starts next July. See article on 
Page Five. 

Joining several other influential Democratic 
newspapers in their desertion of the New Deal, 
the liberal Democratic St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
has editorially announced it cannot support Mr. 
Roosevelt and will support Governor Landon in 
this campaign. The conservative Democratic 
New York Times editorially declares its con- 
tinuing support of the party ticket, with hope 
that President Roosevelt in a second term would 
become more conservative and pare down Fed- 
eral “extravagance.” Both editorials in full text 
are reprinted on Page Eighteen. 

















A Growing Strain on the Family Budget 
As the Cost of Living Moves Upward 


HE dollar will buy less in goods than in 

| 1932; which means that the average 

American family must spend more to- 

day than it spent four years ago to get the same 

amount of clothing, fuel and light, food and 
other necessities. 

That change in the purchasing power of the 
dollar is shown in the pictogram above, which 
is based on figures of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

The rise in the cost of living as shown by 
the figures of the NICB, means that the amount 
of goods included in the budget of the average 
wage earner’s family which in August, 1932, 
cost $1,000, three years later cost $1,072, while 
this year they cost $1,113. 

Just what is the meaning of that change to 
the average American family? 

To the housewife it means that she must ap- 
portion her expenditures differently than in 
1932, for the various items which make up the 
average family budget have not all shown the 
same ratio of price increase. . 

To the wage earner the advance in price 
means that unless his pay, envelope is one-tenth 
larger than in 1932 he has suffered a pay cut, 
even though the actual number of dollars he 
gets is the same. 


COST OF LIVING “YARDSTICK” 

Complaints from housewives concerning the 
increases in prices of meats and other food- 
stuffs, or the fluctuation in the price of clothing 
all reflect the changes in the value of the dol- 
lar. In the cost-of-living figures may be found 
the yardstick which determines the real value 
of salaries and wages received by American 
employes. 

Items used in the cost-of-living figures are 
those which go to make up the budget of the 
typical wage earner. The proportions of fam- 
ily expenditures, explains the NICB, vary some- 
what according to the amount of income. Those 
described are for wage earners receiving a mod- 
erate income, 

Food is the most important item in the budget 


+ 








of the family of the average wage earner and 
requires one-third of all expenditures. It is the 
item which has shown the most fluctuation 
since 1929 and which has caused most of the 
increases in the cost of living. 

Foodstuffs showed a gradual decline in prices 
until March, 1933. Since that time food prices 
have shown more than a two-fifths increase but 
are still one-fifth below the 1929 levels. 

Sundries, or miscellaneous expenditures such 
as those for medicine, phone service, drugs and 
toilet articles, require 30 per cent of the ex- 
penditures of the average wage earner’s family. 

This group of items has shown the least fluc- 
tuation of any of the five major classifications 
used in computing cost of living changes. Prices 
of the goods included in the classification 
dropped in June, 1933, to a low point 10 per 
cent below the 1929 levels; since then they have 
shown an increase of 5 per cent. 


INCREASED RENT EXPENDITURES 

Rental costs are used in measuring the cost 
of housing, which requires one-fifth of the ex- 
penditures of the average wage earner’s fam- 
ily. Rents reached a depression low in Janu- 
ary, 1934, when they were about one-third less 
than the 1929 average, Since 1934 there has 
been a rise of slightly more than one-fifth in 
average rentals. 

Clothing, which requires one-eighth of the 
expenditures of the average family, reached its 
lowest price level in April, 1933. Since then 
clothing prices have showed a gain of one-fifth 
but are still one-fourth lower than in 1929. 

Expenditures for fuel and light consume 
about 5 per cent of the average family yearly 
outlay. Costs for fuel and light reached their 
lowest level in June, 1933, when they were one- 
tenth less than in 1929. Since then gas and 
electricity rates have continued to show a down- 
ward trend but advances in the price of coal 
have raised the cost for this group. 

The increases in cost have been unevenly dis- 
tributed. Thus, the proportion of the average 
family expenditures for food is one-fifth greater 
today than in 1932, 


+ 








Expenditures for clothing and fuel and light 
require about the same proportion of the fam- 
ily income asin 1932. House-furnishing goods 
now require a slightly greater proportion of 
the average family budget but expenditures for 
the goods included in the miscellaneous group 
are smaller. 


THE CAUSE OF THE PRICE RISE 
What has caused the rise in prices? 
Government economists give this explana- 

tion: 

The first upward surge of prices in 1933 came 
as a result of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, and other recovery measures combined 
with the effect of the rising prices which nor- 
mally accompany a period of industrial re- 
covery. 

Another upturn, that in 1934-35, was caused 
largely by the sharp rise in food prices due to 
the drought of that year and the AAA pro- 
gram of crop control. 

This Summer the trend of the various in- 
dexes again has been upward. As in 1934-35 
much of the rise has been duetto the advance 
in food prices caused by the drought. 

It is pointed out that a large number of fac- 
tors, such as distance from sources of supply, 
prevailing wage standards and other local con- 
ditions, influence tliving costs in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

A study by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion to provide data for setting security wage 
standards shows that out of 59 representative 
cities throughout the country, Washington, D. 
C., has the highest living costs while Mobile, 
Ala., has the lowest. 

In considering the advances in living costs 
it is held to be important to show their relation 
to actual wages. Comprehensive information 
as to the wages paid factory workers are avail- 
able from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

These figures as interpreted by the cost-of- 
living index, show that the purchasing power 
of the factory worker is higher today than in 
1929. 


+ 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 
O “pump priming” throughout present 
fiscal year at a rate as high or higher 
than in fiscal year which ended last June 30. 
Federal expenditures in first three months of 
new fiscal year amounted to about two billion 


dollars, if repayments are excluded. Income in 
same period was about $1,150,000,000. 


No indication of any effort to narrow the 
spread between income and outgo during the 
next three month period. Start of checks to 
farmers under the soil conservation act, sched- 
uled for October 15, will accelerate spending. 
Nearly half a billion will go out in these pays 
ments in three months. Huge payments also 
are going out to drought sections with the WPA 
spending at the rate of nearly $170,000,000 a 
month. 


UTLOOK is for continued government 


The government thus is continuing to pour 
borrowed dollars into the industrial stream 
after that stream has started to flow freely on 
its own, 


BASIS FOR BUDGET-BALANCING HOPES 

Announced expectation of high Administra- 
tion officials that a balanced federal budget will 
be achieved in next year or two is based on 
belief that government’s income will continue 
to increase at a rapid rate due to improved 
That is why more attention is not 
being given to reducing expenditures, 


business. 


Four factors are cited by government eco- 
nomists to support their confidence in contins 
ued business improvement. These factors are? 
1, An even better year for the automobile indus- 
try. 2. Prospective sensational revival of equip- 
ment-buying by railroads. 3. Growing pressure 
for utility plant expansion. 4, Outlook for a 
home building boom of record proportions. 


Hard bargaining lies ahead before a com- 
promise is reached on government power policy 
in the Tennessee valley. Private utilities need 
TVA-developed power to meet existing needs 
in the area, if they are not to build new plants 
that might later have to face government com- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column Zz] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
“WATCHDOG” OF PRICES 

William T. Kelley, general counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, whose new task it is to supervise 
prosecution of those who discriminate in price be 
tween customers. The first “cease and desist orders” 
under the Robinson-Patman law have just been issued. 





Uncle Sam's Dollars: 
What Account Books Show 


Casting up his accounts for the first 
quarter of the bookkeeping year, 
Uncle Sam finds his operations in the 
“red,” but less so than last year at 
this time by 312 million dollars. 


The deficit is shown as 517 million dollars this 
year compared with 829 million last year. Income 
is higher by 13 per cent and net expenditures, less 
repayment from loans, are less by 10 per cent. 

Size of the public debt: 33,832 billion dollars. 

How near to the upper limit is this debt? 

One reply comes from former Comptroller Gen- 
eral John R. McCarl, who declares that the Gov- 
ernment’s credit is perilously near the highest point 
it may reach without disastrous consequences. 

Another is given by President Roosevelt in an 
address at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Declaring that the Government is solvent and 
sound in credit, he predicts that the rapidly rising 
income of the people will suffice to balance the 
budget in the next year or two without additional 
taxes. “The debt,” he asserts, “contracted as an 
investment in the future of America, will be paid 
out of an increased national income and increased 
individual income produced by increased national 
prosperity.” (“How Federal Treasury Stands,” Page 
16.) 





President as Candidate: 
The Opening Salvo 


Addressing the American people as a 
candidate for re-election, President 
Roosevelt defines the record on which 
he seeks a vote of confidence by the 
electorate. The speech is delivered 
before the New York Democratic 
convention in New York City. 


First he seeks to bury what he describes as the 
“red herring” of the Communist issue. “I repudi- 
ate,” he declares, “the support of Communism or 
of any other alien ‘ism’ which would by fair means 
or foul change our American democracy.” 

The two major parties are declared to think alike 
on the question of Communism but to differ in 
their actions in regard to it. Defining Communism 
as a manifestation of social unrest and the ugly 
fruit of prior neglect of its causes, the President 
represents his record as an attack on these causes. 

Both in New York and in the nation, he declares, 
the attack on causes of unrest has taken the form 
of promoting social justice, including enactment of 
social security laws, broadened labor legislation and 
supervision of public utility companies. 

Then he warns against “the smooth evasion which 
Says, ‘Of course we believe in these things, but we 
do not like the way the present Administration is 
doing them. Just turn them over to us. We will 
do all of them, and the doing of them will not cost 
anybody anything.’ The Republican leadership, 
he adds, “is not against the way we have done the 
job. It is against the job being done at all.” 

His watchword for the future: “Reform if you 
would preserve.” (“Views of Two Candidates,” Page 
10.) 





Special Security Law 
Into Political Arena 


A choice between two programs of 
social security is offered to the elec- 
torate as Governor Landon, Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency, 
speaking in Milwaukee, Wis., out- 
lines his own plan in sharp contrast 
with the one now on the statute books. 


The contributory old age pensions, based on pay 
roll taxes which go to build up a huge pension 
reserve, are declared a fraud on the working man. 
The administration of the plan, involving records 
of 26 million persons, is declared to require a huge 
“bureaucracy” and Federal “snooping.” These pen- 
sions, under Governor Landon’s proposal, would be 
scrapped. 

Unemployment compensation, required of each 
State if it is to secure benefits of a Federal tax 
imposed, is described as an “unheard-of compul- 
sion” on States. Proposed instead is a hands-off 
policy, leaving each State free to work out its 
own plan without Federal coercion. 

Finally, declaring pensions a matter of social 
justice, Governor Landon proposes them for all 
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over 65 years so as to give incomes sufficient to 
protect them from want. This corresponds to the 
present non-contributory pensions. 

Throwing down the gauge of battle in behalf of 
the present law, John G. Winant, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, resigns so as to be free to 
attack. He declares Governor Landon’s address 
a plea to scrap the Act and “to fall back on the 
dependency dole with a means test, which in my 
State (New Hampshire) includes the pauper’s oath 
and disenfranchisement.” (“Views of Two Candi- 
dates,” page 10.) 


A Three-day Drive 
Against the ‘Underworld’ 


Swooping down-on the underworld 
of Federal drug and revenue law vio- 
lators, 2,500 agents of the Treasury 
Department strike at the same time in 
all parts of the nation. 





In a three-day simultaneous campaign, 2,229 per- 
sons are arrested on charges of selling narcotics, 
smuggling, bootlegging, counterfeiting and simi- 
lar crimes. Purposes of the drive are two: 

First, through concerted action in every locality, 
violators of laws in one section are prevented from 
getting warnings from raids in other localities, as 
ordinarily happens when one or a few places only 
are cleared of suspects at one time. 

Second, a lesson is intended for the lawless ele- 
ment that the days of relative impunity are over 
such as existed during the Prohibition era, when 
effective enforcement admittedly failed. 

Declares Secretary of the l'reasury Morgenthau: 

“Gangs that steal from the Government are 
pretty closely linked. They are going to be met by 
enforcement activities still more closely linked.” 

Enforcement agencies acting in concert number 
five, namely, the Alcohol Tax Unit, the Secret Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Customs, the Coast Guard and 
the Bureau of Narcotics. (‘Uncle Sam’s News Reel,” 
Page 11.) 





Prices and Monopoly: 
Trade Commission Acts 


Putting a concrete meaning into the 

recently enacted law against price 

discrimination, the Federal Trade 

Commission issues its first cease and 

desist orders based on this measure. 

One order is issued against one of the largest 
cheese manufacturing companies in the country de- 


manding that it cease to discriminate among buyers 
by granting special discounts to some customers 








declared to lessen and injure competition. Ground 
for the discrimination is declared to be failure by 
some customers to maintain the resale price set by 
the company. 

In another order, one of the two largest mail 
order houses in America is enjoined from accepting 
certain types of floor rugs from the manufacturer 
at prices substantially lower than they are avail- 
able to other purchasers. The manufacturer is 
named also in the order. 

Companies subject to the Commission’s orders 
have 20 days in which to comply, Failing compli- 
ance, the Commission asks the courts to enforce 
the orders. (“Policing Retail Trade,” Page 3.) 





Vistas That Open 
With Franc’s Devaluation 


As the French government takes final 
action on devaluing the franc to about 
5 cents from 614, Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper depicts his view of the 
vista which this action opens up for 
America and the rest of the world. 
Says he: 


This action takes down one of the principal walls 
that have restricted trade and presages the gen- 





~-Underwood & Underwood 
A “RQOADABLE AIRPLANE” 
New type of experimental autogyro which was landed 
in front of the Treasury last week, then driven to the 
front entrance of the Commerce Department building. 
Here it was turned over to the Department for ac- 
ceptance flight tests as part of its research to develop 
a suitable low-cost airplane 


+ which it does not allow to others. The net result is 4 





eral lowering of commercial barriers of every kind. 

Meanwhile the Treasury announces that it will 
continue to cooperate with Great Britain and 
France in making the stabilization funds of the 
three countries act as one in keeping the values 
of these chief currencies on an even keel. Aid of 
other countries is asked. 

Stabilization funds are the devices used to per- 
form one function of a gold standard, namely, to 
prevent fluctuations in currency values beyond a 
very small limit. That of the United States 
amounts to about 1,800 million dollars, obtained as 
“profit” from the devaluation of the dollar. 

The chief long-time advantage is removal of a 
major element of chance from foreign trade opera- 
tions, with the way open for international economic 
agreements similar to those sought at the London 
conference of 1933. Difference between then and 
now is that stabilization today would be on the 
basis of the present dollar value, not that of 1933. 





Peace Parleys 
In the Power War 


Peace parleys open between expo- 
nents of the Government’s electric 
power program and the chiefs of the 
utility companies affected by actual 
or possible competition from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. If a formula 
is agreed upon, it is expected to be 
applied throughout the nation. 


Called by President Roosevelt, conferees find this 
common ground, that cooperation in use of trans- 
mitting facilities would be advantageous to both 
sides. 

Beyond this point, discussion in future confer- 
ences hinges about these proposals as advanced by 
the Administration: 

1.—Primary ccnsideration must be widest and 
best service with profit limited to the degree neces- 
sary to attract new capital and progressive de- 
velopment. 

2+-The Government has a responsibility to en- 
courage greater and more diversified use of elec- 
tricity. 

3.—The people of any locality have the right to 
determine whether they will supply themselves with 
current from private or public sources. 

4.—The private power industry is entitled to a 
fair return on used and useful property, rates be- 
ing determined by negotiation or arbitration be- 
tween the Government and the industry. 

Urgency of agreement at the present time is due 
to the impending expiration of a contract under 
which the TVA sells power to private utilities. The 
deadline is November 3. (“Power Peace Confer- 
ence,” Page 15.) 
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OFFICIAL BUDGET BUREAU 
estimates are nearly completed 
showing that the Federal Govern- 
ment can balance its budget of out- 
go and income during the fiscal 
year starting next July, if present 
recovery trends continue. The es- 
timates are predicated on a major 
reduction in the relief burden. 
“> * 


THOSE IN A POSITION to 
know say the Social Security 
Board is about ready to tell Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that sweeping al- 
terations will be needed in adminis- 
trative features of the old age in- 
surance plan scheduled to take ef- 
fect January 1 to make it work- 
able. 
*x* * * 


PUBLICITY STAFF of the Treas- 
ury Department, insiders say, was 
responsible for Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s charge that the Russian 
government was seeking to upset 
the new currency stabilization ar- 
rangement between England, 
France and this country. 


* * * 


ALL SUGGESTIONS by the 
United States that war debt ad- 
justment be made a part of any 
move toward world currency stabi- 
lization were met with icy stares on 
the part of the French and the Brit- 
ish, Those debts thus are further 
relegated into the background. 


+ 








DIRECTORS of the information 
divisions in a number of the Gov- 
ernment agencies admit privately 
that most of their activities these 
days are devoted to the prepara- 
tion o£ political speeches for cabinet 
members and other campaigners. 


*x* * * 


THE REPORT on a currency 
agreement involving the American 
dollar caught the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors completely by 
surprise although they are sup- 
posed to be the “Supreme Court of 
American Finance” and the Treas- 
ury got all the limelight. 

. es 
SENTIMENT is growing in inner 
New Deal circles that the reports of 
the committees working on Gov- 
ernment reorganization recommen- 
dations will provide an opportunity 
for pushing through desired coordi- 
nation schemes within departments. 
Such developments, insiders say, 
now are prevented by inter-bureau 
friction. 

* © ® 


PLANS ARE BEING considered 
by the Commerce Department for 
putting its reports on national in- 
come on a monthly instead of an 
annual basis. 

: & & 
ALTHOUGH NOT MUCH has 
been said about it publicly, admin- 
istrative heads of the War Depart- 
ment are giving precedence to men 


in the selection of stenographers. ¢ SECRETARY MORGEN- 


The idea is to make the Depart- 
ment a masculine organization 
from the top down. 


* * * 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
BOARD seriously is considering 
rental of a large amount of office 
space in Baltimore because it is 
unable to find room anywhere in 
Washington to house its growing 
staff. A survey has failed to reveal 
needed room even after the pres- 
ent Interior Department building 
program is completed. 


x *k x 


STRONG PRESSURE is being 
exerted upon the ICC to with- 
draw its suggestion for licensing 
drivers who are employed by mo- 
tor carriers. A large proportion 
of the carriers wish responsibility 
for safe driving to be placed on 
the owner. 
: & * 


INNER ADMINISTRATION 
circles offer the opinion that the 
Labor Department’s Consumer 
Division and that of the AAA will 
be given much greater responsibil- 
ities when the President an- 
nounces his program regarding 
cooperatives. For the present the 
Labor Department division has 
been denied publication of its 
consumer magazine and otherwise 
relegated into the background. 





THAU’S letter to Senator Van- 
denberg has become the “Devalua- 
tion bible” of the Department. Top 
officials will say no more and no 
less on the subject of dollar de- 
valuation and gold purchase by 
the Government than is contained 
in the answers to the Senator’s 
eight questions. 
* ££ ¢ 


FUNDS for the administration of 
the Walsh-Healey Act are being 
obtained from emergency relief 
appropriations. The basis of the 
allotment is that the new set-up 
will be used to enforce the law in 
respect to carrying out contracts 
for work relief supplies. 


* * * 


IT IS JUST BEGINNING to 
be known that members of the 
Commission which Mr. Roosevelt 
sent to Europe to investigate co- 
operatives disagree as to the na- 
ture of the findings. 


*x* * x 


ANOTHER ANGLE on the re- 
ception in Administration circles 
accorded Secretery Morgenthau’s 
attack on the Russian State Bank 
is that of the State Department. 
Some officials of the Department 
say that the action was an in- 
fringement on international rela- 
tions supposedly under jurisdic- 
tion of the State Department. 





? 





—Underwood & Underwood 
UTILITY ARMISTICE 
Words of peace replace flaming pamphlets as Wen- 
dell Wilkie (right), president of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation, and Frank R. McNinch 
(left), chairman of the Federal Power Commission, 
join with colleagues to work out a power pool plan 
for the TVA and utilities in the Southwest. 





Halting at the Brink 
Of a Shipping Strike 


Averted at the eleventh hour is a 
strike of seamen which threatened to 
tie up shipping at all Pacific seaports 
and possibly also on other coasts. 


Occasion was the expiration on September 30 of 
a contract signed after the strike of 1934 which 
turned into a general strike in San Francisco, 
Workers had demanded preferential hiring of union 
members, a system partially in effect through the 
so-called hiring hall method of choosing crews. 
Ship owners had replied with a declaration that 
workers would hereafter be chosen at pier heads, a 
practice equivalent to the “open shop.” 

Terms on which the showdown was postponed 
are extension of the previous agreement for 15 days 
or, if a compromise can be arranged, for 60 days, 
Such are substantially the terms which the newly 
appointed Maritime Commission had suggested, its 
members acting unofficially since their authority 
does not become effective until October 24. Many 
of the shipping companies owe money to the Gov- 
ernment, a circumstance which gives added weight 
to official advices. 

Meanwhile Joseph B. Eastman, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, makes public a study of 
shipping conditions made while he was Coordinator 
of Transportation. 

His study declares that ship operators give in- 
sufficient attention to labor conditions, that living 
quarters of unlicensed workers are frequently in- 
adequate and unsanitary, that the standardization 
of wages recently secured has been due to the 
strength of labor unions and that the hiring hall 
method of choosing crews is preferable to that of 
selecting seamen at the piers. 





The Dwindling Ranks 
Of Relief Workers 


For every five workers on relief proj- 
ects last March, four only remain to- 
day. So in effect declares Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins after re- 
turning from a survey of relief works 
constructed in 10 western States. 


Expressing the improvement in numerical terms, 
Mr. Hopkins contrasts the 3,025,000 who were em- 
ployed by the Works Progress Administration on 
March 1 with the 2,400,000 on WPA rolls in the first 
week of October. 

The picture would be even brighter, Mr. Hopkins 
declares, were it not that 200,000 farmers in drought 
States have recently been added to the number 
employed. In addition, the general relief cases 
cared for by State authorities are shown in nine 
of the ten States visited to have decreased by from 
20 to 66 per cent. 

What has the country to show for the money 
spent in employing the needy? 

That question Mr. Hopkins answers partially by 
illustrations from projects which he had visited in 
person. Here are some of them: 

Doubling the capacity of the Wheatland irriga- 
tion reservoir in Wyoming. 

Enlargement of Salt Lake City’s municipal air- 
port. 

Construction of an ordnance depot at 
Utah. 

A project for eradicating noxious weeds in Idaho. 

Building a 200-acre arboretum and botanical 
garden in Seattle. 


Ogden, 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Arbitration of the last important territorial dis- 
pute among Latin American nations is sought in 
Washington. President Roosevelt welcomes spokes- 
men for the disputants, Peru and Ecuador, and asks 
them to attempt an agreement in advance of his 
own action as arbitrator. 

To plan action looking toward prevention of high- 
way accidents, officials of all States meet in Wash- 
ington, prepare uniform regulations to be urged on 
all State legislatures for adoption. Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper, criticizing the neglect of some States 
to require drivers’ licenses, suggests that it may be 
necessary for the Federal Government to act. 

Control of financial operations of bus and truck 
companies by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
becomes a reality as the ICC calls a halt to the 
acquisition by the Greyhound Corporation of 56,000 
shares of the Greyhound Pacific Corporation. The 
shares had been bought without the consent of 
the ICC. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 





| ‘THE Federal Government 
finds itself wrestling again 
with the problem that finally 
turned NRA into an adminis- | 
| trative nightmare. | 


After two months of the lat- 








[Continued From Page 1.] 


petition. Government needs a 
ready market for power and 
wants a chance to get out from 
under legal actions that might tie 
its hands for years. 


Eventual compromise probably 
will mean pooling of private and 
TVA power under some sort of 
agreement on sliding scale for 
sale of retail power rates based on 
the Washigton system that plows 
back into rate reductions profits 
above a set return of capital. The 
electric power “yardstick” is due 
to go out the window. 


Backstage bickering over war 
debts and tariffs is likely before 
any new moves are made in world 
money readjustment. Money ex- 
perts are advising a period of 
quiet to see effects of gold bloc 
devaluation. 


Next move in world situation, 
as far as this country is concern- 
ed, probably will not come before 
1937. 


Administration officials expect 
fuller acceptance of “most favor- 
ed nation” principle in trade by 
France as result of devaluation. 
Cheapening the currency has a 
tendency to check exodus of gold, 
decrease imports and increase 
exports. Consequently there will 
no longer be the same reasons 
which prompted France in setting 
up artificial restrictions such as 
quotas, tariffs and the like. 


Uncertain enforcement of 
Walsh-Healey (government con- 
tract) law is likely prior to re- 
turn of Congress. Big loop-hole 
exists in apparent opportunity 
for manufacturers to escape labor 
requirements by allowing dealers 
to bid on government contracts. 
Also, the law apparently does not 
extend to sub-contractors. Or- 
ganized labor will seek strength- 
ening amendment from next Con- 
gress. 


The factions of organized labor 
are likely to make peace overtures 
to each other, despite outward 
hostility. Craft union group, in 
a show-down, is likely to yield 
most because of the drift of labor 
opinion throughout the country. 
Pressure for labor solidarity is 
due to feeling among leaders that 
a second testing period like that 
of 1920-22 lies ahead. Coming 
month is likely to see a race be- 
tween unity and disruption. 


Use of Post Office department 
facilities for recording data con- 
cerning twenty-six million work- 
ers to come under old age benefit 
provisions of Social Security act 
will eliminate necessity of setting 
up huge temporary force but 
there is still doubt that this 
method will enable collection of 
data in time for beginning of tax 
collections under the law on 
January 1. 


Plans are in the making for 
augmenting the powers of the 
ICC by giving it jurisdiction over 


| 


package cheese and salad products. 
This discount is described as an 
alleged discrimination that would 


| est tussle, directed at making 
everybody play square in the 
game of trade according to 
rules laid down vy Congress, lower price than others. 
the situation stands like «his: | 2. That a floor covering company 
sold rugs to a mail order house in 
carload lots of $3.64 each and in 
| smaller quantities to the retail out- 
| lets of the same mail order house 
| at $3.82 each, but sold to competing 
| retailers at a price of $4.24 in quan- 
tities of 100 rolls or more and up to 
| $4.85 for quantities of 15 rolls or less, 
thereby discriminating illegally. 


1. The Federal Trade Commission 
is prepared to start wielding a club 
in an endeavor to force compliance 
with the new Robinson-Patman act 
rules as they apply to the vast num- 
ber of transactions occurring in 
American business. 

2. Business itself, where penalized 


by the rules designed to temper 
competition, is developing defenses 3. That the mail order house by 
that are gradually narrowing the | accepting this so-called discrimina- 


ation in price on rugs violated the 
section of the law which says: “It 
shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce . . . knowingly 
to induce or receive a discrimina- 
tion in price which is prohibited by 
this section.” 


WAYS AROUND LAW 

But, ask those who have opposed 
this law, if the door is to be closed 
to price differentials between large 
and small buyers, won’t those who 
have enjoyed advantages of large 
scale operation in the past seek to 
find ways to get around the law to 

| retain those advantages? 


effect of the rules. The character 
of these defenses varies but is effec- 
tive enough to attract the attention 
of sponsors of the new law. 

3. Amendments already are being 
framed for presentation to the next 
Congress with the object of closing 
what some officials say are gaping 
loop-holes in the act. 

The last session of Congress turn- 
ed over to the Federal Trade Com- 

| mission the gigantic job of policing 

| the retail trade of the nation to see 

| that competitors fought for business 
on equal terms without unfair ad- 
vantage. The standard of fairness 
was set by prices charged for goods 
of the same quality and quantity by 
the same seller. 

The statute makes it unlawful 
for a seller to discriminate between 
customers in price, either directly 
or through rebates. Before this law 
and during the life of the NRA this 
same objective was sought in the 

| code of fair practices for the retail | 
trade. 


| FIRST MOVE FOR ENFORCEMENT '! 

| Now Congress has placed anti- 
price discrimination legislation on 
the statute books and during the 
past week the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made its first move toward 
enforcement. 

That move, so officials explained, 
marked the end of the period of 
watchful waiting. The intention | turing than in recent years. They 
from now on is to test the scope of | found advantages in shopping 
the law and its effectiveness so far | around and placing orders with 
as the resources of the Commission manufacturers on special terms 
permit. As it turns out, Congress | with the understanding that their 
ordered a huge job of policing and | orders could be filled during seasons 
appropriated no money for its exe- of normally slack operation. 
cution. The result was that the big dis- 

At the moment the Federal Trade | trjputors spread their risks and en- 
Commission is deluged with com- joyed advantages not available to 
plaints of violations of the Robin- smaller distributors. 
son-Patmen Act. Now, however, there is a reported 

Out of these complaints is se- prospect that if price advantages 

| lected three for first attention, thus formerly enjoyed are to be lost 
eae practices of the type | through operation of the Robinson- 
| which, if proved to have been fol- Patman Act, there will be a reentry 
lowed, would be considered by the of big retailers into the business of 
Government to be illegal. making the products that they dis- 


SUBSTANCE OF CHARGES tribute. 
| In those complaints, the Commis- One difficulty, pointed out by offi- 

sion charged: cials, is that if distributors manu- 

1. That a cheese corporation on facture their own goods, selling 

August 29 illegally granted a dis- them to other people as well as to 

count in price of 5 per cent to pur- their own retail outlets, there may 

chasers in amounts of $5 or more be a basis for charges of discrimina- 
in which one delivery is cequired of | tion if prices are lower in sales to 
=— themselves than in sales to others. 

Second. There is the admitted 
chance of a big distributor to agree 
to buy up the entire output of indi- 
vidual manufacturing plants to 
assure a special price. 

This would be a variation of the 
first method of escaping the effect 
of the act. Small manufacturers 
who now find big retail companies 
the chief outlet for their products 
could make an agreement to sell 
their entire output at a definite 
price to one or two of these dis- 


already developed and being de- 
| veloped to overcome some of the ef- 
fects of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Those methods are getting the at- 
tention of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and of members of Con- 
gress who are advancing ideas about 
offsetting them. 

Among the plans for escaping the 
provisions of the Act are the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Venture of big retailers, 
such as chain stores and mail order 
houses, into the business of manu- 
facturing a larger portion of the 
goods that they distribute. 

In years past large distributors 
did a larger part of their manufac- 


the air lines. Next Conon will 
be asked for legislation providing 
for federal regulatory power over 
passenger and express charges 
on air lines. 


Look for more and more States 
to join in the move for uniform 
legislation governing automobile 
traffic. Uniformity is sought pri- | 
marily in qualifications for licens- 
| ing drivers“and in speed limita- 


ti PI f h levislati | tributors. 
1ons. ans tor such legislation | a se 
were outlined at a conference on | THE “PROCESSOR” LOOPHOLE 
| Third. At least one important 


accident prevention held in 


Washington lest wmeshe. manufacturer is said to have found 


a way to avoid the effect of the law 








by turning himself from a manufac- 
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turer into a processor. 

All he does is perform a service. 
His customers buy the raw material, 
have it shipped to his plant, he turns 
the raw material into the desired 
products for a flat fee, and the 
goods then go out to the distributor. 
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while the distributor is free to buy 
raw materials as cheaply as pos- 
sible and to sell the finished goods 
for whatever price he finds he wants 
to charge. 

Lawyers contend that there is no 
conflict with the Patman act in this 
operation. They see in it a loop- 
hole of importance in the law. 

Fourth. The Trade Commission 
learns that some manufacturers are 
seeking a way around the law by 
posting prices every day or every 
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lawyers over the legality of this 
method of getting around the charge 
that there is discrimination in the 
prices charged. 


Government of the United States in 














| 


enable some purchasers to get a | 





of avoiding any prospect of trouble 
with the government by establish- 
ing a one-price policy and by end- 
ing various kinds of discounts and 
rebates. 


| EXTENT OF COMPLIANCE 


The answer is found in methods | 








Fifth. There is always the method 





That is the policy which the new 
law seeks to enforce. It is the policy, 
according to FTC officials, which 


many companies are applying. They | 


report that enactment of the law 
resulted in a widespread effort on 
the part of manufacturers and re- 
tailers to conform to the spirit of 
the legislation. 

At first the number of complaints 
of violation was small, but it has 
increased with the spread of knowl- 
edge concerning the intent of the 
law and concerning its broad scope. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

What of the future? Are the in- 
terests that sponsored the first legis- 
lation satisfied with the act given 
them by Congress? Is there any 
way to plug the loop-holes that now 
are appearing? 

Representative Patman, Dem., of 
Texas, one of the authors of the 
present act, is ready with an amend- 
ment to it that he says he will offer 
to the next session. The change he 
proposes suggests that wholesalers 
and independent retailers believe 


that more stringent provisions will 


be needed to make the law fully ef- 
fective. 


The latest Patman proposal is that | 


the act prohibit manufacturers from 
the retail sale of the products that 
they manufacture. This prohibition 
would be accomplished by making 
illegal the direct or indirect trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of 
merchandise for retail sale by the 
manufacturer or his agent. 

The reputed object of such an | 
amendment would be to check oil 
companies, tire companies and mail | 
order houses, among other big dis- | 
tributors, from gaining price ad- | 
vantages through control of the 
source of their products. 

Members of Congress and officials 
in government departments recog- 
nize the present moves as an effort 
by the smaller retailers of the coun- | 
try to protect themselves, through 
use of powers of government, free 
from the effects of price competi- 
| tion. 
| That struggle has taken the form | 
| in individual states of special taxes 
| 
| 


| On chain stores, with taxes graded 
| up on the basis of the number of 
store outlets. 

Recently, however, major oil com- 
panies have found that they can 
escape this tax by stepping out of 
the retail business and leasing their 





Stations to former employes. After 
that each filling station is an in- 
dependent establishment. In ap- 





report that real economies have 
| been effected and profits increased. 
The battle lines in the competi- 


| 
plying this policy some companies | 
| 
| 
tive struggle to pull down the strong | 


io Cases Selected For Regulatory Action Under Robinson- 
Patman Act—Loopholes i in the Law 


and give advantage to the weaker 
units have shifted during the past 
year from the state legislatures to 
the national Congress. 

That struggle has taken two forms. 

One is the effort to impose income 
taxes on corporations graduated ac- 
cording to the size of their earnings 
with much heavier taxes on large 


| earnings. 


The other is the effort to broaden 
the anti-trust laws and to add teeth 
to them in an effort to limit the 
special price appeal which large dis- 
tributors now are able at times to 


| offer their customers. 


The first effort received the sup- 
port of President Roosevelt in 
1935 and was carried further in the 
1936 session of Congress when the 


Administration increased the rate of 


graduation of normal corporation 
income. 


| THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The second effort flowered in the 
Robinson-Patman act which 
now is reaching the stage of en- 
forcement. 

In the background, threatening to 


overshadow the struggle between big | 


and little retailers, is the consumer 


+ POLICING RETAIL TRADE: THE NEW NRA’ IN OPERATION + 


if 


just | 


| 


| 


cooperative movement with its em- | 


phasis on the elimination of all pri- 
vate profit in distribution through 
customer ownership of the stores 
and even of the factories. 

Some officials are of the opinion 
that while Congress joins in the 
battle between business groups in 








the country, consumers may move 
in and entrench themselves deeply 
enough to provide an entirely new 
factor in the retail situation. 


INDUSTRIES FEEL THEIR WAY 

Most industries are found by the 
Federal Trade Commission to be 
feeling their way in meeting the 
problems raised by the Robinson- 
Patman Act because of the effect 
that it may have on long-established 
practices. 

Thus, it is said that in the pe- 
troleum industry many companies 
are continuing to give discounts to 


| large purchasers but on the basis of 


the same price to all purchasers of 
a given quantity of goods. Whether 
the grading of prices is in conform- 
ity with the law is a question for 
future determination. 

In the textile industry reports are 
that most concerns have withdrawn 
the special discounts formerly 
given and are applying a flat sys- 
tem of prices. 


DISCOUNT SYSTEM CHANGED 

Throughout much of the retail 
trade concerns that formerly gave 
discounts to favored groups of cus- 
tomers are found to be withdrawing 
those discounts in an endeavor to 
conform to the spirit of the law. 

Special discounts written into many 
steel company contracts are reported 
to be a matter of intense legal con- 
sideration at this time with the pos- 
Sibility that a “favored customer” 
system will be revised in the interest 
of more uniform prices. 

But in areas where competition 
continues to be keen and where 
pressure is great to get prices to the 
lowest possible level, methods are be- 
ing developed to skirt the new law. 








 : ing boat builders. rss or reg. u.s, rat. o#. 
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sturdy prows of their galleys. Cen- 
turies later, sleek clippers cleaved 


* the seven seas, their beams held 


firm by copper spikes. Such proud 
old ships of the American Navy 
as the “Granite State” and the 
“Richmond” contained small for- 
tunes in copper, all reclaimed and 
re-used once these vessels reached 
the journey's end of ships. 


Our great ships of today are veri=: ; 


table floating monuments to 
copper. Ships’. wireless, lighting, 
telephone and signal systems are 
of copper... great bronze propellers 
weighing many tons push the 


~ vessels through the water at ever 


increasing speeds... much decora- 


28 


tive metal work is copper, brass \. 


and bronze...condensers, turbines, 
water piping all use great quan- 
tities of copper and its alloys. 
R. M.S." Queen Mary“ alone con- 
tains about 3 million pounds of 
the red metal — more than any 
other vessel afloat, and far more 
than any building in the world. 


ee LA 


The marine industry is an impor- 
tant user of copper in a multitude 
of forms, both in the construction 
of commercial as well as pleasure 
craft. Anaconda Copper, Everdur,* 
Fastenings, shafts of Tobin Bronze* 
and Tempaloy* are used by lead- 
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A Week of Travel 
And Speech-making 


UCH things as tossing out the first 
ball for the second game of the 
world series, a conference with lead- 
ing officials of electric power compa- 
nies, a West Virginia “Mountain 
States Forest Festival,” dedication of 
a new medical building and the lay- 
ing of a corner stone, and two major 
political speeches all were woven into 
the pattern of the President’s week. 


It was as Mr. Roosevelt, the nominee of a major 
political party, that the President delivered his ad- 
dresses, one at Syracuse and the other at Pittsburgh. 
Not since the nominating convention had he thus 
doffed his official mantle. 

A tour of the drought areas, announcement of an 
additional allotment to the United States Employ- 
ment Service for the purpose of expediting job-find- 
ing activities for persons employed on work-relief 
projects, announcement of preparations for setting 
up a system of crop insurance and a program to 
aid tenant farmers, a conference with Congressional 
leaders which resulted in the announcement that 
no additional taxes would be needed at the next 
session of Congress—these are typical of pre-elec- 
tion activities before the Syracuse speech. 


PLANS AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN 


During the next month the President plans to 
campaign aggresively for re-election in the new 
role of nominee. 

The biggest moments in the political drama of 
last week were to be found in the speech before 
the New York State Democratic Convention at Syra- 
cuse and that delivered at Pittsburgh. (See page 
10.) 

With the President’s arrival at Syracuse Tuesday 
evening, what had been a prosaic convention en- 
grossed in routine business was transformed into 
a stirring political rally. 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman, who presided over 
the meeting, had to rap long and loudly with his 
gavel to silence the uproarious greeting which the 
crowd gave the President. But promptly at 9 p. m., 
the time set for the speech to go on the air, Gov- 
ernor Lehman introduced the President. 

In his address the President attacked the issue of 
communism saying: 

“T have not sought, I do not seek, I repudiate the 
support of any advocate of communism or of any 
other alien ‘ism’ which would, by fair means or foul, 
change our American democracy.” 

At Pittsburgh, speaking at Forbes Field before a 
crowd estimated at 75,000 persons, the President de- 
fended the deficit created by his Administration as 
an investment in human welfare. 

Rain had fallen intermittently during most of the 
day but the weather cleared before the time for 
the address. All the seats of the ball park were 
crowded and many thousands were jammed behind 
police lines on the park field. 

A surprise ceremony closed the address. 

As the President started to leave the platform, 
Patrick Fagan, president of District No. 5 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, stepped before 
the microphones and, addressing the President as 











The President's Week 








POWER PROBLEMS—CROP INSURANCE PLANS— 
FEDERAL FINANCES—A PLEA FOR WORLD PEACE 





—Wide World 


COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE ABOARD PRESIDENT’S TRAIN 


Above is the dining room of the President’s private railroad car in which he may en- 
joy the privacy and comfort of his own home as he travels. At the right is the am- 








plifyer-equipped rear platform of his special, the “rostrum” from which he speaks to the crowds who greet him at station stops. 





“the greatest humanitarian of all times,” presented 
him with a gold medal. The medal, he announced, 
was being given to the President as “a token of 
appreciation for what the President has done for 
the miners of the country.” 


A MAZE OF TRAVELS 

The locale of the week’s activities ranged from 
Hyde Park to Syracuse, then to Washington; from 
Washington to West Virginia, then to Pittsburgh 
and from that city to New Jersey and New York 
City, then back to Hyde Park. 

The first day of the week at Hyde Park was spent 
quietly; the President attended church services in 


' the morning with his mother, Mrs. Sara Delano 


Roosevelt, and in the afternoon had Basil O’Con- 
nor, his former law partner, and Mrs, O’Connor; 
Samuel Roseman, justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York; Thomas Watson, president of the In- 
ternation Business Machines Corporation, and Sec- 





tea. 

On Tuesday the President left Hyde Park in time 
to get to Syracuse at 4 p. m. to lay the corner stone 
for a new medical college building to be erected 
with the help of an $825,000 Public Works Adminis- 
tration loan. 

Following this ceremony, the President, accom- 
panied by Governor Lehman, took a long drive 
through Syracuse, and then returned to his train 
to dine before going to the armory, where he de- 
livered his address. 


SOME WAR OPPOSITION 
From Syracuse the re 
Washington, arriving in the 
day morning. 
It was a busy, busy day jammed from beginning 
to end with affairs of importance. 
Promotion of world peace, both in the practical 


went directly to 
ital early Wednes- 





+ retary of the Treasury Morgenthau as his guests at + and theoretical stage, had a place on the agenda. 


In the morning a delegation of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom called 
to leave a plea with the President that if reelectd 
he will show an active interest in certain measures 
for peace. 

At 3 p.m. there was a conference with Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Assistant Secretary of State 
Welles, Lawrence Duggan, Richard Southgate, Dr. 
Rowe and representatives of Ecuador and Peru who 
are in this country to arrive at a settlement of a 
boundary dispute. 

If the deliberations do not settle the dispute, the 
controversy is to be submitted to the President for 
arbitration. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE POWER 

At 4 p. m. the President met with Federal offi- 
cials and utility company officials to discuss meas- 
ures for pooling public and private electrical re- 


+ sources in the Southeast to obtain greater economy 








and expedite development of electric power. 

No definite result of the conference was an- 
nounced beyond a joint statement issued by the 
conferees to the effect that experience here and 
abroad indicates savings might be made by the 
pooling of transmission and therefore possibilities in 
this regard will be explored during the next few 
weeks. 

Other appointments during the day included an 
earlier conference with Federal power officials and 
conferences with members of the newly appointed 
Maritime Commission, Acting Budget Director Bell, 
RFC Chairman Jones, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator Hopkins, and John G. Winant, formerly 
chairman of the Social Security Board. 

After the conference with Mr. Winant a letter 
dictated by the President was released. In it he 
said: 

“I have come to appreciate your position and the 
sense of public duty which impelled your resigna- 
tion and your wish to be free as a citizen, not simply 
to clear up misconceptions and misrepresentations of 
the act but actively to defend the ‘constructive pro- 
visions’ of the act.” 

A chill rain was falling when the President and 
his party boarded the Presidential Special late 
Wednesday night for the trip to Elkins, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pittsburgh. 

Speaking the next day in the natural amphi- 
theater of Davis-Elkins College at the annual 
Mountain States Festival in Elkins, the President 
appealed for Federal and State cooperation in the 
proper use of natural resources. 

He arrived at Pittsburgh about 8 p. m. for his ad- 
dress to the huge throng at Forbes Field, second 
in size only to that which had gathered at Frank- 
lin Field in Philadelphia for the address in which he 
accepted the nomination. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN JOIN IN WELCOME 


Leaving Pittsburgh immediately after he had 
concluded his address, the President arrived in 
New York City at 10:10 a. m. and immediately mo- 
tored to Jersey City, N. J. When he emerged onto 
the Jersey side of the Holland tunnel he found his 
route lined with thousands of school children with 
flags, and red, white and blue sashes; they had been 
given a holiday so they might participate in the 
welcome for the President. 

At the ceremonies dedicating the new medical 
center building—the occasion of the President’s 
visit—the President declared that the medical pro- 
fession can “rest assured” the Federal Administra- 
tion contemplates no “action detrimental” to their 
interests in carrying out the health provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

Afterward the President motored back to New 
York. The party made slow progress through the 
crowded streets. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock the President arrived at 
the Polo Grounds for the second game of the world 
series. He tossed out the first ball of the game and, 
surrounded by a large group of guests and secret 
service men, he watched the Yankees beat the 
Giants by a record world series score. 

One more ceremony after the game, the breaking 
of ground in Long Island City for the beginning of 
construction work on the Queens-Midtown Tunnel, 
the largest non-Federal undertaking of the PWA, 
and the formal duties of the week were over. Then, 
back to Hyde Park, bringing the week to 4n end in 
the same familiar setting, the manor-house over- 
looking the Hudson, where it had begun, 

GLENN NIxon, 








The Problems of Monopoly: 
New Anti-Trust Activity 


By CHARLES H. MARCH 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 
ONOPOLISTIC ownership or control of the 
means of production connotes ownership of the 
things produced. It determines the amount to be 
produced, restricts the freedom to engage in pro- 
ductive pursuits, and consequently the amount of 
labor that may be employed. By fixing prices, it 
limits or restricts the quantity of goods which may 
be consumed. 

Periodically, we have seen a glut of goods on the 
market with no purchasing power to move them into 
consumption. Monopoly’s favorite remedy for that 
condition has been to further restrict production, 
but this has only further paralyzed the purchasing 
power of the consumer whose income depends upon 
the maintenance of production. ... 

Another aspect of monopoly quite similar to its 
contribution to business depressions is its power to 
oppress and exploit other groups which are unable 
to organize their own monopolies. Agriculture, for 
instance, is the means of livelihood of nearly half 
our population and the basic industry for all others. 
It has made little progress in the direction of or- 
ganized control of its own prices or production. 
Without such control, it has had to bear the full 
impact of monopoly both in buying and selling. ... 

The history of anti-trust legislation and its en- 
forcement in the United States contains alternating 
periods of activity and quiescence. Just now we 
seem to be approaching the crest of a wave of ac- 
tivity. The recent passage of the utility holding 
company act, the Robinson-Patman Act, and con- 
sideration of the Wheeler anti-basing point bill 
indicate that there is a decided revival of interest 
in the subject of monopoly. The progressive ele- 
ments in both major political parties have never 
lost interest in it, and the platforms of both now 
pledge a renewed attempt to enforce and strengthen 
the laws designed to protect the public against 
monopoly. ... 

It is one thing to inveigh against monopoly in 
general and quite another to attack and dissolve 
it in a particular case. In two famous cases, 
where it was sought to dissolve the United States 
Steel Corporation and the International Harvester 
Company as unlawful monopolies, the courts re- 
fused to decree their dissolution. They held that 
not mere size and power, but behavior is the test 
of unlawful monoply. This is the familiar doc- 
trine of good trusts versus bad trusts. Under such 
a doctrine, it is possible for a concern to dominate 
an entire industry, and eliminate competition, yet 
not be an unlawful monopoly. The doctrine of 
“good trusts” was but a development of the so- 
called “rule of reason”, where the Supreme Court 
held that not “every” combination in restraint of 
trade, as the statute reads, is a violation of law but 
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only those combinations which unreasonably re- 


Strain trade. 

If the effort to destroy monopoly is directed only 
against such monopolies as can be shown to have 
abused their power, it may be questioned how far 
reaching the relief will be, for the effect of mo- 
nopoly on the concentration of wealth and the 
consequent limitation of purchasing power of con- 
sumers is not conditioned wholly on behavior. In 
its report to the President in November, 1934, con- 
cerning the basing point system of the steel in- 
dustry, the Federal Trade Commission used these 
words: 

“If the capitalistic system does not function as a 
competitive economy, there will be increasing ques- 
tion whether it can or should endure. The real 
friends of capitalism are those who insist on pre- 
serving its competitive character... .” 

If we are to accept the process of concentration 
of business in a few hands as beyond control, then 
it is time to admit that our foremost national aim, 
individual opportunity, has been lost, and that 
what we had believed was our outstanding national 
trait, individual initiative, either has failed or is 
no longer worth preserving —(From an address be- 
fore the National Association of Retail Drug- 

gists’ Convention, at Pittsburgh, Sept. 24.) 





The Rising Cost of Food 


In Relation to Income 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
As a direct result of the return to a more nearly 
balanced production, net farm income is this 
year three times that of 1932. The consumer with 
an enlightened self-interest, remembering 1932, will 
rejoice with the farmer in that gain even as he 
inquires into the relationship between farm re- 
covery and city food prices. .,. 

When the consumer does so inquire, he will dis- 
cover in the first place that despite two terrific 
droughts within three years, the total food supply 
for the current marketing year will be within 3 
per cent of the supply available last year. 

In the second place he will discover that food 
prices this Summer have been from 15 to 20 per 
cent below their predepression level. 

And in the third place he will observe, perhaps 
to his surprise, that between 1933 and 1936 food 
prices have barely kept pace with general economic 
recovery as measured by the earning power of the 
employed city consumer. 

Let me repeat: Despite two great droughts, our 
food supply is ample, and food prices are in line 
with other prices and with wage earner’s incomes. 

To illustrate: The city wage earner who was 
getting on the avorage $110 a month in 1929, was 
getting only $65 a month in March, 1933, but by 
July of this year was getting $97 a month. But in 
terms of purchasing power, the wage earner’s 
present $97 a month is the equivalent of 120 of the 
1929 dollars if spent for food; In other words, the 
average employed wage earner can buy more food 
today than he could at the peak of city pros- 
perity in 1929. 

At the bottom of the depression food prices were, 
of course, extremely low. What some people for- 
get is that incomes were also low. Consequently 
those who say food prices are too high now are 
really asking for a return to the economic situa- 
tion of 1932. 

Some day I hope everyone will respect the simple 
fact that you cannot have 1932 food prices without 
also having 1932 wages, 1932 bread lines, and 1932 
foreclosures. ... 

Farm prices 
brought into balance. 


and industrial prices have been 
Farmers and city workers 
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can once more buy from each other. Thousands of 
factories which in 1932 were producing only cob- 
webs and red ink are busy today producing the 
things which both farmers and city workers have 
long needed and can now buy. The scarcity of 1932 
has given way in 1936 to the beginnings of plenty. 

The real problem, ... is to continue to keep 
production and prices in balance. Neither agricul- 
ture nor the consumer wishes a repetition of the 
unsalable surpluses of _1932, but neither do we 
wish to be at the mercy of drought. While it is 
true that even two record-breaking droughts in 
three years have not done as much damage as the 
waste and scarcity of 1932, most of us would prefer 
to avoid either calamity. ' 

It seems to me it would be in the interest of the 
general welfare to help the farmer chart a course 
which would avoid either of these two kinds of 
scarcity, The American farmer does owe a duty to 
the American consumer to see that he is adequately 
fed no matter how severe the drought. The con- 
sumer, in turn, through the Government, owes it to 
the farmer to see that surpluses accumulated in 
years of good weather do not ruin the farmer. 

If the wisdom of Joseph in ancient Egypt can be 
adapted to our American economic and govern- 
mental institutions, we ought to apply it—(From 
an address before the New York Herald Tribune 

Forum on Current Problems, Sept. 23.) 
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Lower Rates as a Stimulus 


For Carrier Industries 


By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 
Member, Interstate Commerce Commission 
MOST significant feature of the new conditions 
in transportation is the continually expanding 
ability of producers, traders, and even families to 
furnish transportation on their own account. The 
commercial carrier has always had its problems, 
but they have taken on wholly new and very trou- 
blesome aspects. 

The saving thing is that there is no fixed amount 
of transportation to be performed. The capacity 
of humans to travel seems practically unlimited and 
dependent on the means available and their costs. 
The tremendous expansion in travel which the au- 
tomobile has wrought is sufficient proof. The same 
thing is true of the movement of property, subject 
to the barriers which nations imposed against trade 
and commerce. 

Transportation is, after all, only an element of 
the process of production, and the capacity to con- 
sume products which are useful or otherwise desir- 
able, if they can be brought within the means of 
the consumers, has no limits which we can yet 
foresee. 

One great danger in public regulation is that it 
may tend to divert attention from this means of 
improving earnings and concentrate attention on 
what may seem to be an easier means, nameiy, 
raising prices. 

The railroad industry has not, I think, in the past 
escaped this danger. For example, the establish- 
ment and maintenance for more than a dozen years 
of a passenger fare of 3.6 cents per mile, together 
with the Pullman surcharge, was a major blun- 
der.... 

There have, of course, been times in the past 
when increases in prices were necessary, because 
of changes in the value of money or other like rea- 
sons, and such occasions may arise in the future. 
It is also true that competition, if not kept within 
bounds, may drive prices down to a level which 
cannot be maintained without disaster. 

The point is that price increases must always be 
made with the utmost caution, and that the cardi- 
nal thing to strive for is the ability to furnish bet- 
ter service at lower prices and in this way greatly 
increase the volume of business. 

Fortunately conditions are now such that this 
need is not likely to be overlooked, for it stares 
every branch of the transportation industry in the 
face, 

In the new era of transportation we may con- 
fidently expect that the means for improving serv- 
ice and lowering costs will be provided. Scientific 
and engineering research is moving at a continu- 
ally accelerating pace. The problem is to use these 
means to the best advantage—(From an address 
before the American Transit Association at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 24.) 
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FARM: HOW DROUGHT HAS CHANGED THE NATION'S FOOD SUPPLY 


——_—— + 
+ pPFICIAL assurance now is 

given to people of the coun- 
try on two points. They are 
that: 

1. Plenty of food is on hand 
in the storage terminals and on 
the farms to assure enough for 
everybody to eat until a new 
crop year starts next July 1. 

2. Recent rains have broken 
the drought in nearly all areas, 
enabling farmers to carry out 
Fall plowing and planting un- 
der favorable conditions, with 
the prospect of record breaking 
crop acreage for 1937 


hand as the country faces another 
Winter is drawn by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

That picture shows enough major 
foods to supply every person an 
amount within three per cent of the 
amount available in the last year, 
within one per cent of the amount 
available two years ago and within 
8 per cent of the amount available 
back in the period from 1925-29. 

Bureau experts conclude that the 


On the basis of these reports, offi- per capita consumption of food 
cials conclude that the nation has | ctually can be as large in the 
passed through the second severe months ahead as it has been in any 
drought in three years without suf- recent years if there is less normal 
fering on the part of the consumers wastage 

In the same period the total of FORECASTING FOOD SUPPLIES 
farm income has showed a sharp But what of the individual foods? 
rise, while surpluses that formerly will there be enough meat? enough 
bore down on markets, have largely potatoes? enough butter and eggs? 
been removed. enough bread? 

The picture of Individual answers 
7 : the official study. 

Sip MODELS p show the following: 

A | pats ie “ FF ™~ IX Meats. There will be slightly more 
ne meat available for each person than 
season. The reason is that 


food supplies on are 


These 


given by 
answers 





FOR THOSE WHO FIND FASCINATION IN last 
3HIPS AND SEA. TRUE, COLORFUL MINIA- 
TURES OF ALL THE LEADING LINERS 
HANDMADE OF WOOD-—-9 to 11 IN. LONG 
ORDER C. O. D. ($3.50 TO $5.75), OR 
SEND FOR LIST U.S 
VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 


shorter feed crops are forcing much 
unfinished livestock to market. As 
a result it is likely, said the BAE, 
that meats of all kinds will be fairly 
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plentiful this Fall and early Winter, 
but relatively scarce next Spring and 
early Summer. 

Dairy Products. The supply o 
butter and eggs will be down about 
4 per cent as compared with a year 
ago and the supply of miik will be 
about 6 per cent smaller. Smaller 
grain crops and hay crops, as well 
as poor pastures, are resulting in 
reduction of the size of dairy herds 
and poultry flocks. Also remaining 
stock is on a shorter ration. The 
suggestion is for higher prices in 
this field. 

Wheat. Although the crop of 
Spring wheat this season is only 46 
per cent of the 1928-32 average, 
there is a Winter wheat crop con- 
siderably larger than in 1935 with 
the result that total wheat.supplies 
are 1 per cent larger than a year 
ago. This means that the per capita 
supply is about the same as in 1935, 
assuring plenty of wheat for bread 
flour. 


Fruits. The supply of fresh fruits 
is about 14 per cent below the per 
capita supply in the last season, 
owing to damaging Spring frosts. 
However, canned fruits will be only 
2 per cent less than a year ago, 
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Reduced Crops Call For Shifts in Housewife’s 
Budget—Fall Planting Conditions Good 


owing to the fact that most of them 
are grown on the Pacific Coast where 
weather conditions were favorable. 
Potatoes. There are to be potatoes 
enough to supply each individual 
with only about 125 pounds, or 
slightly over two bushels, compared 
with 149 pounds last year and 155 
pounds the year before that. This 
is a reduction of 16 per cent com- 
pared with 1935. Sweet potato sup- 
plies are down 23 per cent. Prices 
are expected to react accordingly. 


THE LONG RANGE OUTLOOK 

What, then, of the longer range 
outlook? 

The Weather Bureau reports that 
recent rains and snows have sup- 
plied sufficient moisture for present 
needs. If weather should be aver- 
age in the next year then, in the 
opinion of Henry Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Fall of 1937 
would see revival of the farm sur- 
plus problem 

All reports coming to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suggest that 
Winter wheat farmers are ready to 
plant a record breaking acreage 
this Fall. 

A sharp decline occurred in farm 
income during August of this year 
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as compared with July. The decline, 
amounting to $85,000,000, was due 
to the smaller marketing — of 
products. 

Even so, the $649,000,000 that 
farmers received in cash for the 
products they sold was $39,000,000 
more than the $610,000,000 they re- 
ceived last August. This increase 
for the present August was in the 
face of Government benefit pay- 
ments of only $12,000,000 as con- 
trasted with $44,000,000 included in 
the August, 1935, income. 

The BAE reports that the decline 
in farm income from July to Au- 
gust, which is against the normal 
seasonal trend, was caused by ex- 
ceptionally heavy movenvent of 
wheat to market earlier than usual. 
The drop in sales of wheat more 
than offset the sharp rise in price. 

The general level of farm prices 
was at the highest point since Au- 
gust, 1929. 


NEW GRAZING BOUNTIES 
Western range operators are to be 
paid for conserving the soil on their 
grazing land. under terms of the 
first venture by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a system of aid de- 
signed for this phase of agriculture. 
Cattlemen and sheepmen in Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming will have a chance 
to cooperate with the Government 


in building up their land. 

They will receive payments based 
on the following practices: 

Development of springs, contour- 
ing of land, building earthen reser- 
voirs for holding rainfall, drilling 
or digging wells, reseeding range 
land, building range fences, killing 
prairie dogs, destroying sage brush 
or building fire guards. 

Payments are to be based on the 
grazing capacity of the land. If a 
rancher has land capable of grazing 
500 head of cattle he would be paid 
an amount not to exceed $2 for each 
of those head, or $1,000. 

Under tlfe old AAA, cattlemen 
and sheepmen were outside the con- 
trols, owing to opposition to Fed- 
eral interference with their ac- 
tivities. 


DIET AND DOLLARS 

A new phase of the farm problem 
is getting increased attention. 

This is the matter of diet for the 
masses of American citizens. Studies 
by the Brookings Institution and 
by the Department of Labor in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Agriculture are raising a question 
concerning the ability of people to 
buy enough food to give them an 
adequate diet. 

The Department of Labor in init- 
ial studies found that more than a 
third of the families of workers in 
cities in which investigations were 
made did not spend enough on food 


for adequate nourishment. The 
Brookings Institution found that 74 
per cent of the non-farm families 
of the country in 1929 did not have 
sufficient income to provide an ade- 
quate diet at moderate cost. 
Emphasis on purchasing power of 
workers is being made in Washing- 
ton as officials turn their attention 
again to the prospect of normal 
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Go on the fast, modern 
liners Aorangi or Niagara 
From Vancouver and Vic 
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Lescky for Yo 


a Light 


TAKE A HINT FROM 
THOSE WHO INHALE 


To true smoke lovers—those 
who inhale regularly—the 
gentleness of a light smoke 
holds a special attraction. 
But even though you are just 
an occasional smoker, you 
will find welcome throat pro- 
tection in a light smoke... 
A Lucky! 
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Picks Winners — Husband Forgets to Mail Entry 


Mrs. Joe D. Pridgen, Jr., of Durham, 
North Carolina, was a happy person 
when she heard the songs she picked 
were winners in Your Lucky Strike 
“Sweepstakes.” Butasshewrites:““Now 
I'm plenty mad at my husband, who 
forgot to mail my winning entry. He’s 
not very popular at home right now.” 

Have you entered yet? Have youwon 
your delicious Lucky Strikes? There’s 
music on the air. Tune in “Your Hit 
Parade” — Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings. Listen, judge, and compare 
the tunes—then try Your Lucky Strike 
“Sweepstakes.” 

And if you’re not already smoking 
Luckies, buy a pack today and try them, 
too. Maybe you’ve been missing some- 
thing. You'llappreciate the advantages 
of Luckies—A Light Smoke of rich, 
ripe-bodied tobacco. 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED/ TOBACCO — “IT’S TOASTED” 





Smoke! 


-whether or not you inhale! 


The joy you'll find in a light smoke doesn’t depend 
one bit upon the kind of smoker you are... how 
often you smoke or how many Luckies you smoke. 
The gentleness of a light smoke, and the blissful 
throat-ease offered by that exclusive Lucky Strike 
process known as “It’s Toasted”—they are simply 
bound to please you. And so will the taste of Luckies, 
for they are made from the highest-priced leaves of 
the whole tobacco plant—the tender center leaves. 
A light smoke of fragrant richness. A light smoke 
kind to your throat. 


"SWEEPSTAKES" FLASH! 
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G. O. P. Orators 


Press Final Drive 


NDING one tour in farm belt 
States last week, Gov. Landon im- 
mediately began preparation for his 
fourth major campaign trip that will 
take him through Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio, with principal 
speeches at Chicago, Cleveland and 
Detroit. Matching accelerated tempo 
of the Landon leadership, the whole 
Republican organization, with hun- 
dreds of orators on the stump and 
tons of literature in the mails, moved 
vigorously into the final crucial 
month of the canvass. 
In the Milwaukee wind-up speech of his farm 
belt tour, Governor Landon lashed at the New Deal 
Social Security program as “unjust, unworkable, 


stupidly drafted and wastefully financed,” and set 
forth what he considers a more practicable social 


security program. (For text of his Milwaukee 
speech, see Page 10.) 
En route back to Kansas in back-platform 


speeches before large crowds he repeated his Mil- 
waukee charges that the Social Security Act is a 
“fraud on the working man and a tax on employ- 
ment,” demanded “sweeping publicity” of relief 
agency pay rolls to end “waste, incompetence and 
political favoritism,” and declared the most impor- 
tant campaign issue is “protection of individual 
freedom from the oppressive hand of Government.” 


CRITICISM OF CRITICISM 

Replying to criticisms of his Milwaukee address. 
the Governor made public at Topeka an adverse 
report on the New Deal Social Security Act pre- 
pared by a research specialist for the 20th Century 
Fund which is financed by Edward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant and Roosevelt supporter. The re- 
port agreed with Landon contentions that the law 
is marred by “hasty and ill-considered features,’ 
that the 47-billion-dollar reserve fund to be built 
up out of taxes on pay rolls and wages would “dou- 
ble the financial scope of the Government” and 
that such taxes, excessively burdening wage earners 
and consumers, would mean that their old-age pen- 
sions would be secured at “sacrifice of comfort and 
even health and decency in earlier years.” Deplor- 
ing publication of the document, Filene foundatior 
officials said it was “confidential” and they had not 
intended to act on it or make it public till after 
election. (See Trend of Business, Page 12.) 

To Topeka to confer with Governor Landon last 
week went former President Hoover, remarking to 
newsmen that the Republican party is “making 
progress all the way across the country.” The day 
of the Hoover conference also saw Governor Landon 
welcoming proffered support of Mr. Hoover's 1928 
opponent, Alfred E. Smith, whom the Kansas Gov- 
ernor characterized as “a great Democrat and a 
great American” who has “put his country above 
partisanship.” 


NEW YORK FACTIONS UNITE 


The Republican fighting front in New York took 
Shape last week when the party State convention 
at Albany nominated Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam F. Bleakley for Governor. State Senator 
George R. Fearon, runner-up in a warmly fought 
contest, pledged support to his successful rival and 
led the plea for a united party drive. 
platform sharply criticizes the “huge bureaucracy’ 
at Washington, scores “extravagance” of the Leh- 
man State Administration, and pledges State max- 
imum hour and minimum wage legislation—with 
an enabling amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion if necessary. 

Deriding Chairman Farley’s claims that the Dem- 
ocrats had carried out their 1932 platform, Col. 
Frank Knox told the convention, “They carried it 
out and put it on the ash pile.” 

Addressing the State convention of another key 
State, Michigan, at Grand Rapids, Col. Knox said 
the New Deal has tried to be “a combination of dic- 
tator, straw boss, nurse-maid and Santa Claus to 
130,000,000 people.” The convention adopted a 
platform condemning the “radicalism, socialism 
and confused experimentalism” of the Roosevelt 
Administration. Doubling of old-age pension ap- 
propriations in the State and reduction of the min- 
imum pension age to 65 were recommended. 

The same night President Roosevelt was defend- 
ing New Deal deficits before one Pittsburgh audi- 
ence, Col. Knox in another auditorium in the same 
city, connected with a national radio hookup, 
quoted Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign denunciations at 
Pittsburgh four years ago of the smaller deficits 
of the Hoover Administration and Roosevelt cam- 
paign pledges for economy. Col. Knox reiterated 
his previous charges that the excessive Roosevelt 
spending, with its inflationary hazards, jeopardizes 
the value of the people's savings. 


‘RED’ CHARGES RENEWED 


In a Lexington, Ky., speech, Chairman Hamilton 
continued his charges that President Roosevelt is 
supported by Communists. Earl Browder, Com- 
munist Presidential candidate, is conducting his 
campaign to favor Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection, he 
said, and David Dubinsky, former Socialist, now a 
Democratic candidate for Presidential elector in 
New York, has been a “collector of funds for the 
Communist party” to be sent to “reds” in Europe. 

Though the “open support given to Mr. Roosevelt 
against Mr. Landon by the leaders of the Com- 
munist party” is not welcomed by the President, “he 
cannot avoid getting it as long as his present pol- 
icies continue,” declared Republican Radiocaster 
William Hard. For Communists “know that those 
policies lead toward a collectivist society” and it is 
to their interest to continue supporting him. 

Slapping at Chairman Farley, Gov. Landon last 
week promised that if he is elected no member of 
his cabinet will be allowed to serve simultaneously 
as chairman or member of the Republican National 
Committee. Reiterating his pledge to carry for- 
ward the merit system, he scored the President’s 
recent order placing Farley-appointed postmasters 
under civil service as not a reform but an attempt 
to “freeze the tenure” of the present Democratic 
job-holders. The statement followed publication 
of a magazine article by Chairman Hamilton say- 
ing he would not be appointed Postmaster General. 
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THE “EMPIRE STATE” IN THE 


SIMULTANEOUS State conventions opened the party battle be- 

tween Democrats and Republicans in New York last week. Spurred 
by a rousing address from President Roosevelt, the Democrats, meeting 
at Syracuse, rallied unitedly behind the nomination of Gov. Herbert 


—Wide World 


CONVENTION—AL TRADITION 


H. Lehman for a second term. Republicans, convening at Albany, after 
a spirited contest named Judge William Bleakley for Governor, and 
leaders of rival factions urged a closing of ranks for an aggressive fight 
to recapture State control that Democrats have held for 14 years. 





Mr. Smith ‘Takes His Walk 


Former Governor Attacks Mr. Roosevelt 
And New Deal in Radio Talk 


ALFRED E. SMITH, four times Democratic Gov- 
~~ ernor of New York and 1928 national standard- 
bearer of his party, last week made good on his 
threat to “take a walk.” The threat was uttered 
in a Washington banquet speech in January. The 
walk was taken at the end of another speech, 
broadcast to a national radio audience from New 
York, in which he denounced President Roosevelt 
and the New Deal for repudiating the 1932 party 
platform, abandoning Jeffersonian principles, “be- 
traying the party” and “fooling millions of Demo- 


| -crats.” 


The State’ 





“I am an American before I am a Democrat, be- 
fore I am a Republican, or before I am anything,” 
Governor Smith declared in the climax of his ad- 
dress, “and I have never in my long public career 
ducked, dodged and pussy-footed. I have never 
found fault with anything unless I was prepared to 
suggest a remedy. ... 1 firmly believe that the 
remedy for all the ills that we are suffering from 
today is the election of Alfred M. Landon.” 


HECKLERS INTERRUPT 

Cheers, applause and interruptions by two heck- 
lers punctuated the speech, in which the “Happy 
Warrior” charged that the New Deal had rejected 
the leadership of trusted Democrats, had pushed 
unconstitutional legislation through Congress in- 
stead of seeking to amend the Constitution be- 
cause it was “afraid to face the issue” of State 
rights, and had retarded recovery by “kicking busi- 
ness men around all over the lot.” 

He quoted an article by General Hugh Johnson 
characterizing the President’s message to Congress 
last January as “a rabble-rouser, a deliberate ap- 
peal to passion, the joy of every advocate of class 
hatred here and in Russia.” He quoted Senator 
Carter Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, as having de- 
clared in an interview, “The New Deal... is not 
only a mistake—it’s a disgrace to the nation. And 
the time is not far distant when we shall be 
ashamed of having wandered so far from the dic- 
tates of common sense and common _ honesty.” 
Other real Democratic Senators had been equally 
caustic critics, he said. 

Denying that he had a personal grudge or had 
gone “high hat’—he still wears the brown derby, 
he averred—Governor Smith ascribed his opposi- 
tion to the Roosevelt Administration entirely to 
its “betrayal” of Democratic doctrines and consti- 
tutional and common-sense principles. 

But critics are bound to have their motives im- 
pugned and be classed with the “predatory inter- 
ests” by the “smear department” of Mr. Farley’s 
campaign committee, he said, since “heaping 





the New Deal. 

Before he went on the platform, the Women’s 
Division of the Democratic National Committee is- 
sued a statement branding the Independent Coali- 
tion of American Women, which sponsored the 
Smith address, as the “ladies’ auxiliary of the Lib- 
erty League,” with individual attacks on several 
members, including the wife of former Senator 
James A. Reed, who was alleged to be unfriendly 
to labor. This charge drew Mrs. Reed’s reply that 
it was “‘maliciously false.” 


“POLITICAL MACHINE” ASSAILED 


Another Jeffersonian Democrat, Col. Henry 
Breckinridge, in an Indianapolis address last week 
assailed the New Deal’s “gigantic political machine 
built with the people’s tax money.” A second Roose- 
velt term, he declared, threatens “to boondoggle us 
into bankruptcy” and to bring “serious impairment 
of the functions of the Supreme Court” with ap- 
pointment of Justices to the Court by “one who 
sneers at its decisions.” His address also was spon- 
sored by the Coalition of American Women. 

On a radio program sponsored by the National 
Jeffersonian Democrats, Judge Daniel F. Cohalan, 
of New York, declared millions of Democrats “re- 
fuse to put up with” the President’s seizure of the 
Democratic party and decline to “follow him into 
the quicksands of New Dealism.” The President’s 
repudiation of past promises has caused loss of 
faith that he will carry out further pledges, the 
judge declared. 





The Straw Vote ‘Indicator’ 


N the last fortnight President Roosevelt has 
gained three-fifths of 1 per cent in popular 
favor, so that he now has 53.2 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote that will be cast for the two major parties, 
according to this week’s Institute of Public Opin- 
ion Poll. Translated into electoral college figures, 
this would give Roosevelt 306, Landon 225. 

Chief recent reported change is a shift of Minne- 
sota and Delaware toward Roosevelt. Among 
“doubtful” States with large electoral votes, the In- 
stitute lists Michigan and Ohio for Roosevelt but 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois for Landon. 
Roosevelt leads in 31 States, Landon in 17. 

On the other hand, Landon leads in 21 States 
and Roosevelt in 10 thus far polled, with 756,807 
ballots counted, in the Literary Digest poll, giving 
Landon 60 per cent of the popular vote of the two 
major parties. Landon leads are reported in Michi-+ 
gan and Ohio as well as New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 

As a favorite of small town voters, Landon polls 
60 per cent of the 819,092 ballots cast for the two 
major parties in the American Press “grass roots” 
poll and he leads in 27 of the 39 States thus far 
reported, 
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—Harris & Ewing 


RODDED by Republicans with insinuations that the probers were acting in partisan fashion 
and confronted by new Democratic allegations of prospective “slush funds” in Pennsylvania, 
the Senate campaign fund investigating commitee met last week and tecided to continue and 


widen its Keystone State investigations. 


Committee members, seated, left to right, Senator 


Schwellenbach (Dem.); Lonergan (Dem.), chairman, and Minton (Dem.); standing, Walter 
Meyers, committee counsel, and Senator Frazier (Rep.). 


, * abuse” on dissenters is a “chief characteristic” of + 











Indiana vs. Mr. Browder 


Communist Candidate Lands in 
Jail, but Speech Goes on Air 


(COMMUNIST Presidential Candidate Earl Brow- 

der, who admits he has no real hope of landing 
in the White House, landed in a Hoosier jail last 
week. Officially warned he would be prevented 
from speaking at Terre Haute, Ind., Mr. Browder 
went there anyhow. Result—he and four party 
associates, including Waldo Frank, novelist, were 
clapped into jail on “vagrancy” charges. 

Mayor Samuel Beecher (Rep.) backed up Police 
Chief James C. Yates in declaring no Communist 
speeches should be delivered in their city, home 
town of the late Eugene Debs who once, as Social- 
ist Presidential candidate, had to wage his entire 
campaign from behind Federal prison bars. 

Vain appeals went to Gov. Paul V. McNutt 
(Dem.), to President Roosevelt and to Attorney 
General Cummings for Candidate Browder’s release 
in time to make a scheduled radio broadcast. Gov. 
McNutt declined to intervene. Attorney General 
Cummings said no Federal law was broken. 

Denied permission for a broadcast from the jail, 
Mr. Browder’s attorney outwitted police by lock- 
ing himself in a broadcasting booth and getting 
his client’s speech on the air while officers and 
angry citizens threatened to smash the studio door. 

After 26 hours of incarceration, the prisoners 
were turned loose. Candidate Browder thanked 
the police chief for the “publicity.” His attorney 
proceeded to file suits for false arrest. 

Faced with speaking difficulties in several places, 
Communist Browder only lately had won a “free- 
dom of the air” victory when the FCC ordered a 
reluctant Pittsburgh broadcasting station to give 
him radio time. 





Election Inquiry Widens 


S volume of work piles up on the Senate cam- 
paign fund investigating committee, headed 
by Senator Augustine Lonergan (Dem.), its pace 
slows down. Acting swiftly, the committee in a 
few days’ time in September was able to assemble 
and publish Maine Republican campaign fund fig- 
ures just before the Maine election, though pub- 
lishing Democratic campaign fund figures for that 
State took a week longer, after the election. 

Prodded and goaded by Republican Chairman 
Hamilton, who demanded to know if “the func- 
tion of the investigating committee is simply to 
serve as an intimidating agency of the Roosevelt- 
Farley - Tammany - Guffey-Earle machine,” the 
Lonergan committee at a meeting last week yielded 
to demands that it investigate long-bandied Repub- 
lican charges, reportedly backed by affidavits, 
photostated copies of letters and other evidence, 
concerning alleged Democratic manipulation and 
coercion of WPA workers in Pennsylvania. But it 
was pointed out at committee headquarters that a 
report could probably not be expected till after 
election. Senator Davis (Rep.) testified before 
the committee about a worker on relief threatened 
with discharge unless he contributed to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund. 

The committee announced it will also continue 
probing alleged coercion by Pennsylvania Republi- 
can industrialists. Countering Republican com- 
plaints, came new allegations from the Keystone 
State Democratic Chairman that Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans were trying to raise a $5,000,000 slush 
fund to “gang up” on President Roosevelt. 





The Press and the Candidates 


OINING the Omaha World-Herald and the Balti- 
more Sun in the parade of influential Demo- 
cratic newspapers that have deserted the Roose- 
velt-Garner ticket, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which has supported every Democratic presidential 
candidate in elections of the last 50 years, last week 
editerially announced it could not support the Roose- 
velt candidacy. 

This liberal Missouri Democratic paper, founded 
by Joseph Pulitzer, who was also publisher of the 
Democratic New York World, declares its support 
of Governor Landon, (The Post-Dispatch editorial 
in full text, together with one from the New York 
Times setting forth its reasons for adhering to the 
New Deal cause, are published on Page 18.) 


+ 





Democratic Campaign 
Goes Into High Gear 


UT from behind the Democratic 

ramparts that have been subjected 
to increasingly heavy Republican as- 
sault rode the White House chieftain 
of the New Deal hosts last week in an 
aggressive counter-sortie. Two vig- 
orous defensive speeches in hotly 
contested sectors signalized his entry 
into the thick of the battle. Behind 
him rallied inspired party cohorts 
for final stages of the tensening na- 
tional election struggle. 


Roused by charges of “un-American” radical 
trends in the New Deal and of support of the Roose- 
velt candidacy by Communist Candidate Browder 
and his party, the President, addressing the New 
York State Democratic convention and a national 
radio audience, disavowed “the suport of any ad- 
vocate of communism or of any other ‘ism’.” The 
Republican party is really the one that has aided 
the Communists, he said, by bringing the Nation 
to the brink of revolution, from which the New 
Deal rescued it in 1933 and saved democracy. 

In his second major speech of the week before 
a big crowd in the Pittsburgh baseball park, the 
President chalked up the “box score” of what he 
said was the victory of his Administration over the 
depression. Heavy New Deal spending and Federal 
deficits he defended as necessary to meet the 
emergency. A balanced budget within a year or so, 
without recourse to burdensome taxes, was his 
promise. (Text of the two Roosevelt speeches will 
be found on Page 10.) 

Briefer Presidential speeches were made en route 
at points in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 


Mr. Roosevelt’s appearance at the Syracuse con- 
vention got the Democratic campaign in the cru- 
cial State of New York, with its 47 electoral votes, 
off to a rousing start. The convention renominated 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, who had been persuaded 
to reconsider his decision to retire from public life, 
and adopted a platform warmly praising his ad- 
ministration and applauding the “high purpose and 
fidelity” of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Gov. Landon’s campaign swing through the Mid- 
west farm region produced an immediate counter 
barrage of New Deal speeches in that area, led with 
five corn belt speeches by Secrtary Wallace, who 
defended Roosevelt expenditures for recovery as 
“the best investment in history.” Gov. Landon’s 
system of “free competitive enterprise” is “cut- 
throat competition” and a system of agriculture 
operating “according to the law of tooth and fang,” 
the Secretary declared. Senator Black of Alabama, 
in a Minneapolis speech, contended the New Deal 
reciprocal trade treaties had helped increase farm 
prices and widen the farmers’ market. 

Decision of George N. Peek, former AAA Admin- 
istrator, to support Gov, Landon provoked Gen. 
Johnson to declare in a radio speech from Phila- 
delphia that Mr. Peek had “sold out, body, soul and 
breeches to the very men and the very principles 
that made a monkey of him fer 12 long years.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT DEFENDED 


Gov. Landon’s Milwaukee address criticizing the 
New Deal Social Security Act had the immediate 
effect in Washington of producing resignation 
of Chairman John Winant of the Social Security 
Board. Mr. Winant, former Republican Governor 
of New Hampshire, quit his Social Security post in 
order, he said, better to answer criticisms of the 
New Deal pension program. He took to the radio 
in the first of a series of campaign addresses, char- 
acterizing the Republican position on this issue as 
“a call to retreat.” President Roosevelt accepted 
the Winant resignation in a letter deploring “parti- 
san hostility to this nonpartisan legislation.” 

Senator La Follette, chairman of the newly 
formed Progressive National Committee supporting 
Mr. Roosevelt, issued a statement at Madison, Wis., 
attacking the Landon social security proposals as 
“extremely vague.” 

Former Gov. Al Smith’s advocacy of Gov. Lan- 
don’s election drew derogatory comments from 
Democratic leaders. Chairman Farley said he did 
not take the trouble to listen to or read Governor 
Smith’s speech, and his defection would “have no 
effect on the final outcome,” which will be, he pre- 
dicted, a larger Roosevelt electoral vote than in 
1932. Offsetting the Smith bolt, another former 
Democratic presidential candidate, James M. Cox, 
will get into the radio campaign for Roosevelt, it 
was announced. 


RECRUITS FROM BORAH CAMP 

In Illinois Democrats gained recruits from 
the faction which had supported Senator Borah. 
Edgar J. Cooke, manager of the Borah campaign 
there, announced he was establishing headquarters 
for the “Progressive Republican League for Roose- 
velt.” 

Campaigning at Boston for his father’s reelec- 
tion, James Roosevelt asserted his belief that Father 
Coughlin is “absolutely sincere” in his opposition to 
the New Deal but that votes cast for the Union 
party ticket would in effect be votes to help Lan- 
don. 

To Father Coughlin, chief backer of the Union 
party, Gov. James Curley appealed to be released 
from election opposition of Thomas C. O’Brien, 
Union party Vice Presidential candidate, who is 
running also for Senator in Massachusetts. Mr. 
O’Brien, a Boston attorney, polled 37,000 votes 
against Governor Curley in the Democratic Sena- 
torial primaries. 

Having induced his other Democratic opponent, 
Mayor Robert E. Greenwood, of Fitchburg, to with- 
draw, Governor Curley suggested to Father Cough- 
lin it would be the “sporting thing” for Mr. 
O'Brien to pull out of the race. Father Coughlin 
countered with suggestion that Governor Curley 
withdraw in favor of Mr. O’Brien. Legal efforts to 
keep the latter’s name off the ballots were defeated 
by a permanent court injunction. 

Chairman Farley, Publicity Director Michelson 
and other Democratic National committee members 
continued to go “Forward With Roosevelt” despite 
being made defendants last week in a $100,000 dam- 
age suit instituted by plaintiffs who alleged they 
invented that slogan and had not been compen- 
sated for its use. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: WAR CLOUDS LIFT + 


W ASHINGTON is noting a 

slight rise in Europe’s po- 
litical barometer. Those who 
have been battening down fora 
real war blow are coming into 
the streets again and scanning 
the skies with fresh hope. It 
is too soon to forecast much, 
say the international weather 
men, but the dictator storm 
kings appear to have reined in 
their steeds a little to study the 
new pressure areas coming on 
from the vicinity of the de- 
mocracies. 


Figuratively put, this is to say 
that the move toward currency co- 
operation by the United States, 
Great Britain and France is giving 
the dictator alignment pause to 
reconsider its plans. Germany, Italy 
and their satellites had meant to 
use arms, men and military alliances 
to win bread for their people. But 
now that the democracies are show- 
ing an interest in countering na- 
tionalism and war with economic 
cooperation, chances are growing 
for a change in the hitherto hope- 
less picture. 

It’s still a far cry from a tri-power 
exchange understanding to a better 
distribution of the world’s goods. 
But those who know say that if the 
truce in the currency war is followed 
by wide-spread stabilization, an un- 
blocking of trade channels to give 
under-privileged nations access to 
raw materials, and a solution to debt 
problems, states will find they can 
take up their slack employment in 
industries not allied to munition 
making. 

If Leon Blum left for Geneva on 
Oct. 2 with suggestions in his brief 
case for getting such a program 
under way, observers felt that he 
would be in a strong position ‘to 
broach the subject at the League. 
He had just presided over the de- 
valuation of the franc; thus remov- 
ing one of the obstacles of recent 
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Currency Agreement Eases Tension—Insurgents 





years to an international approach | 


to the economic problems of the 
world. 
xk 


‘THE BLUM FRANC.—It was not 

the actual paring of the franc 
that caused the most discussion in 
the special session of parliament 
during the week, despite the fact 
that such an act had been dreaded 
by a public which remembered in- 
flation days of a decade ago. The 





Near Madrid—China and Japan 


devaluation part of the Govern- 


| ment’s money bill passed something 
|} net meeting on Oct. 2, Poland an- 


like four times. 
But M. Blum, true to his Social- 
ist convictions, 


money. Although the Chamber did 
not comply with all of his demands 
on this score, it was the conserva- 
tive Senate that objected most 
strenuously. It saw “class legis- 
lation” in the social provisions of 
the bill contributing to further so- 
cial and labor unrest. 


For a time it looked as though | 
there might be a crisis on the is- | 
But finally, the government | 


sue. 
was empowered until the end of the 
year to check by decree unreason- 


able price rises, such decrees to be | 
approved by the National Economic | 


Council. Provision was made also 
for the war pensioners. 


The disposition shown by the 


Senate, however, is being interpreted | 
as an indication that the country | 


wants the ministry to hold a more 
even 
and workers. In this event, 
break-up of the Popular Front is 
being foreshadowed for November, 


with the Blum ministry being suc- 
ceeded by one more toward the Cen- 
ter, with possible Socialist partici- | 


pation. 


When Parliament finished its ac- 


tion on the money bill on Oct. 2, 
the government issued a decree es- 
tablishing the devaluation of the 
franc and reopening the Bourse. 
The new Blum franc has a gold 
content ranging from 49 to 43 milli- 
grams, compared with the Poincare 
franc of 65.5. In terms of dollars, 
the new france ranges from 20.15 to 
22.96 frances to the dollar. 
x «tk 

()THER CURRENCY REACTION.— 

The effect of the French move 
on other European countries has 


been watched with interest by the | 


Treasuries. They had been invited 
to join the three-power agreement. 

Despite Holland’s statement that 
it would not leave the gold bloc, it 
has been compelled to clamp an em- 
bargo on the precious metal. The 
Swiss Parliament on Sept. 30 voted 
to cut its franc between 26 and 34 








Arbitrating Century-old Dispute 
Between Ecuador and Peru 


A CONTROVERSY that for 
more than a century has dis- 
turbed two South American 
countries may be placed in the 
hands of the President of the 
United States for settlement. 


Ecuador and Peru have decided 
that the American Chief Executive 
should determine a disputed bound- 
ary line between them if they can- 
not agree, a matter which direct 
negotiation with one another and 
an attempt at arbitration by a King 
of Spain has failed to achieve so 
far. 

In agreeing to the role as arbi- 
trator for these two nations, the 
Chief Executive has several prece- 
dents behind him, especially those 
established by Presidents Coolidge in 
the Tacna-Arica dispute, Taft in the 
Costa Rica-Panama boundary case, 
and Theodore Roosevelt in the Rus- 
so-Japanese war. In addition, a 
number of members of the Supreme 
Court have served in such capacity. 
Recently, Chief Justice Hughes sat 
in the Guatemala-Honduras bound- 
ary case. Mr. Justice Van Devanter 
acted as Commissioner in the “I’m 
Alone” liquor-running case involv- 
ing the United States and Canada. 
Mr. Justice Roberts has been arbi- 
trator in the German-American 
claims growing out of the Black 
Tom disaster. 


PROCEDURE OUTLINED 

On September 30 the official dele- 
gations of Ecuador and Peru were 
received in the Blue Room at the 
White House by President Roosevelt. 
In a formal address, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive said: 

“I welcome you to the capital of 
my country, which shares with your 
countries the conviction that dis- 
putes between nations, when the 
will for agreement exists, can al- 
ways be received by the peaceful 
methods of negotiation, conciliation 
or arbitration.” 

The President said further that if 
their conversations. with one an- 
other at Washington still leave a 
zone on which agreement is not 
possible, and it is submitted to his 
arbitral determination, he would 
endeavor “to conclude successfully 
the work of peace” they were about 
to begin. 

Arbitration is defined by the first 


at “the settlement of differences be- 
“ween States by judges of their own 





choice, and on the basis of respect 
for law.” 

In deciding on arbitration, the dis- 
putants set up their own tribunal. 
Therefore, under a treaty signed at 
Quito in 1924, it was provided that 
if Ecuador and Peru through direct 
negotiation were unable to fix their 
international boundary, the Presi- 
dent of the United States be asked 
to arbitrate the matter, or the 
United States Government be re- 


wanted power to | 
protect the workers and pensioners | 
| from hardships that might beset 

them as a result of the cheapened | 


balance between employers | 
the | 








per cent, or to a milligram weight of 
between 190 and 215. After a cabi- 


nounced that it would adhere to the 
gold standard. 


The reaction of Italy and Ger- | 
many, the “self-sufficient” countries | 


which strictly control currencies 


and trade, has been awaited with | 
| special concern. 
| changes will remain closed until 
| after Oct. 5, when the Cabinet will 


The Italian ex- 


meet, ostensibly to decide the fate 


of the lira in relation to the new | 
franc. 


Germany’s position, however, has 
been made clear. 
to the central committee of the 
Reichsbank, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
professed sympathy for 


tually contributing to instability. 
But Germany cannot change from 
its present course of strict exchange 
control, the Reich Minister held, 


In a declaration | 


the high | 
aims of the international exchange | 
agreement, although he found it ac- | 


until other nations make it possible | 


to relieve the “heavy debt burden | 
accruing from the injustice of Ver- | 


Sailles and the difficulties attending | 


the acquisition of raw materials.” 
At Breslau on Sept. 28, Chancellor 
Hitler remarked that Germany 
couldn’t afford to “indulge in being 
democratic.” He predicted that the 
Reich 
gasoline within 18 months. 
x * * 
N TO MADRID.—While there 
were encouraging signs for peace 
along the world’s economic front, 
the military scene was more dis- 
quieting. Both in Spain and the 
Far East there were developments 


would be self-sufficient in | 


that caused no little concern in the | 


chancelleries. 
Two events south of the Pyrenees 


during the week were especially pa- | 
|} recent murders of several of its na- 


thetic. 


In Madrid on Oct. 1, the parlia- 


ment that Republican Spain elected | 


in February, convened for its Fall 
session. Few more than 100 of the 
478 deputies were present, most of 
the rest shouldering guns somewhere 
outside the capital, either as loyal- 
ists or rebels. The ministry, headed 
by Premier Caballero, attired in 
their traditional velvet robes, at- 
tended the session. The lone diplo- 
mat in the gallery was the new Am- 
bassador from Russia. 

This Cortes approved unanimously 
the draft of an autonomy statute 
for the Basque region. 

The other scene was in the bat- 
tered old Alcazar when the forces of 


General Franco swept into Toledo 
on Sept. 27. Haunted by their stay 
in the damp underground caverns of 
the ancient fortress during a seige 
of nearly 10 weeks by the loyalists, 
many of the close to 1,000 men, 
women and children hesitated to 
leave their place of living entomb- 
ment and come out into the light 
even though the city was in the 
hands of friends. 

Military reports at the weekend 


their objective—Madrid. 
Azana granted an 
press correspondent at the Capital 
to prove that he had not fled the 
country, at which time he predicted 
victory for the government forces. 
But at Burgos the rebel Junta had 
proclaimed General Franco dictator 
of Spain. 

Portugal has agreed to be repre- 
sented on the international com- 


| mittee at London attempting to work 


out the international embargo on 
arms to Spain. 

The loyalist 
League on Sept 
of notes of protest to the non-inter- 
ventionist powers, and annexed 
notes to Germany, Italy and Por- 
tugal protesting their aid to the 
rebels. 


delegation to the 


JEW JAPANESE DEMANDS.— 
Again the compact Island Em- 


republic just across from it on the 
mainland. 


Strangely reminiscent of 


powers, are those 


tionals on Chinese soil (acts prompt- 
ed by Chinese irritation at Japanese 
encroachment), 
weak regime. 

demands are supposed to be secret, 


ese troops must be brigaded with 
Chinese troops in anti-communist 


encounters; Japanese advisers must | 


be placed in all branches of the 
Chinese government, including the 
defense forces; the five northern 
provinces must be created an auton- 
omous state to be divorced from the 
control of Nanking; anti-Japanese 
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30 published texts | is the news from London that the 


| Soviet Union and Great Britain have 


those | 
other demands which Japan placed | 
on China’s doorstep in 1915, when | 
bigger things were engrossing the | 
which are now | 
said to repose with the Nanking For- 

eign Office. Tokyo, freshly irked by | 


is using these acts | 
as a basis for forcing its will on a | 


nomic cooperation must be foster- 
ed, especially tariff reductions on 
Japanese goods; communism must 


be stamped out; and recognition of | 


Manciukuo must be granted. 


Stalling for time in which to for- 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


mulate some type of resistance to 
this move, the Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister Chang Chun on Oct. 1 sub- 
mitted demands to Tokyo for: Jap- 
anese cooperation in suppressing 
Japanese, Korean and Formosan 
smuggling on the Chinese coast; 
abolition of the demilitarized zone 
set up around Shanghai in 1932; 
abolition of the Tangku truce of 
1933 (which extended Tokyo’s sway 


: ; . | south of the Great Wall) and aboli- 
showed the rebels drawing close to | 
President | 
interview to a | 


tion of the demilitarized zone in 
Hopei; withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from all positions in Hopei 
and Chahar; and abolition of Yin- 
Ju-Keng’s East Hopei autonomous 
regime. 

Tension in Shanghai continues as 
Japanese troops patrol streets in 
both the native Chinese district and 
the international section. During 
this display of force, a Chinese dis- 
trict court on Oct. 2 sentenced two 
Chinese to death for the murder of 
one of the Japanese whose deaths 
are to be “avenged.” 

Rather significantly, at this point, 


reaghned an agreement on a pro- 


| visional draft of a naval treaty. The 


accord would permit Russia to build 


| warships of any tonnage and gun 
| calibre for its Pacific fleet to be sta- 
| tioned 
| provided the Soviets do not bring 
pire of the East is employing old | 
technique to subject the sprawling 


in the east at Vladivostok 


to the Black Sea or Baltic, vessels 
exceeding a fixed tonnage and gun 
size. 

The threat of Japan is credited 
with initiating the agreement. The 
final signing of the pact will wait 
upon the conclusion of a similar one 
between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 

x** 

JOTES.—Austria has learned a 

lesson from one of its mentors. 


| On Oct. 1 it repudiated the military 


clauses of the St. Germain Treaty. 
It called 8,000 youths to the colors 
for compulsory military training, in- 


| creasing the standing army to 50,- 
Although, as at first in 1915, the | 


000, in addition to 50,000 men in the 


: | Teserves and 100,000 in the private 
reliable reports have them centering | 
around the following points: Japan- | 


armies. 


The Communist party of Russia | 
| on Sept. 30 opened its ranks to new 


members for the first time since 
1932. 
The London 


Government has 


issued an Order in Council author- 


izing the High Commissioner to pro- 
claim martial law in Palestine when 
necessary. ® 

The Finnish President on Oct. 2 


ratified the Finnish-American trade 
agreement which becomes effective 
on Nov. 2. 


xr 


RR UMORS.—Papal 
State’s coming 


Secretary of 
visit to the 


| United States has to do with ar- 


agitation must be suppressed; eco- | - ’ 
ranging for American 


diplomatic 


recognition of the Vatican. 

The State Department has sub- 
mitted a draft memorandum of a 
peace and neutrality treaty to the 
Latin American nations for their 
consideration before the Pan Amer- 
ican Conference at Buenos Aires, 
Dec. 1. 

P. A. FREDERICK, 
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GREATEST FINISH UNDER FIRE IN GOLFING 
HISTORY: Tony Manero came through with 
a spectacular 282 to win the 1936 National 
Open Golf Tournament. His digestion stands 
the strain. As Tony says: “I’ll go on record 
as one who thanks Camels for stimulating 
digestion. I enjoy food more—and have a feel- 
ing of ease afterward when I enjoy Camels 
with my meals, Camels set me right.” 


quested to offer its good offices as a |® 


neutral third party. 

It is usually understood that when 
nations agree to submit their dis- 
pute to arbitration they also agree 
that the decision will be binding on 
them. 

DISPUTE BEGAN IN 1830 


The controversy which the Presi- 
dent may be called on to settle 


dates back to 1830 when Ecuador | 


became an independent state after 
its separation from Colombia. 
1832 Ecuador and Peru entered into 
a treaty providing that their exist- 
ing boundary should be recognized 
pending further negotiations. An- 


other treaty was entered into in | 


1887 as a result of which an agree- 
ment was drawn defining a compro- 
mise boundary line. The Ecuado- 
rean Congress ratified the document, 
but the Peruvians demanded certain 
modifications to give Peru more ter- 
ritory, and as a result Ecuador with- 
drew its approval. 

Then the King of Spain, in 1910, 
tried his hand at arbitrating the 
matter. But news leaked out that 
he was preparing with his technical 
commission an award unfavorable to 
Ecuador. War threatened in the 
disputed area. Only a joint effort 
at mediation by the United States, 
Brazil and Argentina averted such 
a crisis. The King withdrew from 


his position as arbitrator without | 


making an award. 


Finally came the treaty of 1924, |; 


authorizing the American President 
to act as Arbitrator if necessary. 


Peru bases its position in large | 


part on earlier claims between Peru 


and Colombia, these being based in 
turn on royal decrees issued during | 


the Spanish colonial regime. 
Ecuador claims that since Colom- 
bia was victorious in the war with 
Peru in 1829, the territories now 
claimed by Peru were returned to 


| Colombia under the peace treaty of 
Hague Peace Conference as aiming | 


that year, and thus came into pos- 
session of Ecuador as a successor 


! state to Colombia 





In | 


WHETHER YOU ARE 


CATCHING A QUICK BITE 


OR DINING IN STATE= 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


“WHAT A PLEASANT AID 
to digestion Camels are!” 
says this busy homemaker, 
Mrs. Charles Sickles. 
“They addzesttoany meal. 
No matter how jumpy I 
may feel, Camels set me 
right. So many women I 
know smoke Camels. 
Camels are so mild!” 


CHAMPION BOWLER. Johnny 
Murphy says: “Smoking Camels 
at meals and after works out 
swell in my case. Camels help 
my digestion. After a meal and 
Camels, I really enjoy life.” 


Camels increase digestive activity = 
encourage a sense of well-being! 


WV: healthy nerves and good digestion, you feel on 
top of the world. When you smoke Camels with your 
meals and after, Camels help in two special ways: Tension is 
lessened and Camels promote digestive well-being. 

So enjoy Camels between courses and after eating. Strain 
eases. The flow of digestive fluids, so vital to proper nutrition, 
is speeded up. Alkalinity is increased. Food tastes more de- 
licious and you get more good from what you eat. 

For good cheer — for invigorating “‘lift’”— for matchless 
taste—and “for digestion’s sake” —the answer is Camels. Camels 
set you right! And they don’t get on your nerves. 

a 


HOLLYWOOD RADIO TREAT! Camel Cigarettes bring you a FULL 

HOUR'S ENTERTAINMENT! Benny Goodman’s “Swing” Band... 

George Stoll’s Concert Orchestra... Hollywood Guest Stars...and Rupert 

Hughes presides! Tuesday — 9:30 pm E. S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm 
M. S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network 


ALL-AROUND ATHLETE from 
Texas. Miss Mary Carter says: 
“Since I've learned how pleasant 
Camels make my mealtime, I 
wouldn’t be without them. 
They never get on my nerves.” 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS -—Turkish and 
Domestic —than any other popular brant 

~~ 
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Devaluation of Franc; 
Most Editors Approve 


EVALUATION of the franc by 

the French Government, with the 
sympathetic support of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, is held by 
83 per cent of commenting news- 
papers to carry a promise of read- 
justment of world trade, with strong 
prospect of general currency stabili- 
zation. In the judgment of 17 per 
cent of the press, it is objectionable 
because it is a step toward inflation, 
is an abandonment of gold in the 
monetary world, and causes loss for 
French citizens. 


Majority sentiment on the French currency 
change gives credit to the government of that coun- 
try because it.is a definite step in the direction of 
international action to remove currency difficul- 
ties. It is confidently predicted by many of these 
editors that because three nations are prepared 
to cooperate, the spirit involved will lead to better 
foreign trade conditions. 

“Whatever may be its immediate repercussions,” 
declares the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “it must be 
regarded as a really constructive development, the 
effects of which, so far as they go, cannot but be 
good. That it meets with the approval and has 
the sympathetic support of Great Britain and the 
United States enhances its importance. The first 
step toward the desired goal of international cur- 
rency stabilization has been taken, and even if the 
road to that goal is long and difficult it is a great 
thing to have made the start.” 


ISSUES BEHIND THE SCENE 


“The real significance,” explains the Indianapolis 
News (Rep.), “is much deeper than the mere ac- 
commodation of the franc to the reductions made 
Since 1931 by most other leading countries. The 
French election this year swung the. country ‘far 
to the left. It reflected popular dissatisfaction with 
French business under the gold standard. 

“The new government is radical, probably nearly 
Communistic if forced to take a stand. It nation- 
alized the Bank of France, taking its control from 
the stockholders who have supported an able man- 
agement since the time of Napoleon. This move 
drove capital from France. 

“The thrifty Frenchman who could manage to 
send his money abroad, either as gold or invest- 
ments, has been doing so. This resulted in a drain 
on the gold supply that made the present policy 
imperative. Undoubtedly the United States Admin- 
istration and the British government were influ- 
enced to cooperate by a desire to stay the radical 
movement in France.” 

“It is an important contribution to world cur- 
rency stability and the rebuilding of international 
trade,” thinks the Kansas City Star (Ind.). 

“The leading nations seem willing now to shake 
off some of the bonds of fear and economic jeal- 
ousy,” states the Chattanooga Times (Dem.). 

“It is hailed as a move toward international 
stabilization of currencies, tending to promote 
world trade and prevent war,” says the Blooming- 
ton (Ill.) Pantagraph (Ind.). 

“The internal situation in France the next few 
weeks,” according to the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.) “may develop peril for the Blum Ministry. 
It will call for delicate handling, but every possible 
provision appears to have been taken to cushion 
the retaliations that a too rapid rise in the cost 
of living would occasion... .” 


STABILIZATION PROSPECTS 


The prospect of stabilization 1s recognized by the 
Kalamazoo Gazette (Rep.), the McKeesport (Pa.) 
News (Ind.), the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), the 
Providence Bulletin (Ind.), the Youngstown Vin- 
dicator (Dem.), and the Asheville Times (Dem.). 


“If the currencies of the three great democracies 
can be kept into line with each other, much good 
will follow,” maintains the Wilmington (Del.), 
News (Ind.), while the Macon Telegraph (Dem.) 
holds that the action “may mark the beginning of 
a healthier period in international trade.” 


“In theory,” according to the Grand Rapids Press 
(Rep.), “a cheaper currency would let France sell 
more abroad and buy less. French economy differs, 
howéver, from that of most nations, in that the 
greater part of her exports are luxury goods not 
usually based upon a narrow price range. Her in- 
dustries need raw materials, which a gold currency 
can more cheaply purchase. 


“A devaluation of the franc can hardly be such 
a momentous occasion as that dramatic instance 
five years ago when the English pound was taken 
off the gold standard. And its effect &pon the world 
will hardly be as great.” 

“The nations which have either gone off the gold 
standard entirely, or cut the gold value of their 
respective currencies,” it is pointed out by the 
Hartford Times (Dem.), “have been those whose 
domestic political situation kept the step from in- 
viting revolutions. They have depreciated the cur- 
rency unwillingly, yet have reaped reward in emer- 
gence from depression. 

“World opinion welcomes French franc devalua- 
tion, both as indicative of better stabilized political 
conditions in France, and as promising great assist- 
ance toward French economic recovery which auto- 
matically must assist world economic recovery. 

“If France should devalue to an extreme degree 
a less favorable prospect would exist. Likelihood of 
that is slight. The French are reluctant to imperil 
the future by currency inflation. The course has 
been resisted almost to a veritable last ditch. The 
country is not disposed to adventure in the direc- 
tion a fraction of a gold ounce more than seems 
unavoidable.” 


“THE BIG TRUTH” 


“The big truth,” asserts the Jersey City Journal 
(Rep.), “is that if we persist in the Roosevelt in- 
fiation policies we shall presently be imitating 
France and Germany and other nations which have 
trod the painful road downhill which is paved with 
inflation of government credit, deflation of the pur- 
chasing power of money and constant juggling with 
currency; and that if we refuse to follow this road 
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but adopt a hard money policy we shall be in for a 
series of rough times while the water is squeezed 
out of mortgage and other big lien appraisals, while 
taxes are collected to pay off debts and appropria- 
tions to prime the business pump are eliminated 
from the federal spending program, and while the 
dole is reduced to a point where once again a lazy 
man would rather work than starve.” 

“It has been pronosed,” recalls the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.), “that currency be made con- 
vertible into gold when it can be done without 
causing disturbance. The time seems rapidly ap- 
proaching when it must be done to prevent disturb- 
ance and to conserve the value in the gold that we 
have. Gold is still the traditional base of currency. 
It is the only money that still flows freely across 
frontiers and is worth the same on both sides. The 
impounding of most of the gold in the world—the 
withdrawal of it from use— is deflationary in its 
effect on international trade. 

“We can protect our gold physically by immur- 
ing it in a subterranean fort, but we cannot con- 
serve its value if the world abandons gold as a 
monetary base.” 


? 





A ‘Common Front’ 


For a Free Press 


EWSPAPERS of the country are 

in complete accord with the desire 
of both major candidates for the 
Presidency, expressed to the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum on Cur- 
rent Problems, that the press should 
be kept free of censorship and regi- 
mentation. Most of the commenting 
newspapers declare that the influence 
of journalism is dependent upon such 
freedom. 


Chief among the arguments for freedom of the 
press is the belief, voiced in many comments, that 
public understanding of issues in a political cam- 
paign must be based upon the news reports as the 
chief source of the necessary information. 

“Leaders of American political thought,” accord- 
ing to the Winston-Salem Journal (Dem.), “real- 
ize that the hope of America is bound up in the 
freedom of those institutions which serve to dis- 
seminate ideas, opinions and facts among the peo- 
ple. A community, state, nation is largely what 
its people know and what they believe.” 

“Headlines that reveal prejudice and news stories 
sullied with partisanship,” declares the Washing- 
ton Post (Ind.), “are no asset to any newspaper.” 

The press has an enormous responsibility to print 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth” as nearly free from bias and coloring as the 
best journalistic judgment can make it. That is a 
high standard to set. However, it is no less desir- 
able because frequently ignored by publications 
more interested in politics and sensationalism than 
in real public service.” 

“As leaders in the fight to maintain a free press 
and free speech,” says the Davenport (Iowa) Times 
(Ind.), “the newspapers must keep their news col- 
umns open to the opposing view, unless they are to 
invite upon themselves the dictatorial censorships 
which came about elsewhere through disregard of 
the canons of journalistic fairness as we under- 
stand them in America.” 

“Perhaps many Americans,” suggests the San 
Antonio Express (Ind.), “will be surprised to learn 
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that the free press—which they take for granted, 
like the right to vote, or freedom of religion—is not 
much older than the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees it. For more than 300 
years the man who would print and circulate the 
truth had been impeded by royal licenses, laws 
under which a royal judge might subject him to 
torture and death, 

“The free press principle was established by 
Peter Zenger’s trial in New York in 1735. Gouver- 
neur Morris has lauded the jury’s verdict for that 
fearless printer as ‘the germ of American freedom, 
the morning star of that liberty which subsequently 
revolutionized America.’” 

“A press which was privileged to say anything 
any citizen could not freely utter would be a hate- 
ful institution and without influence,” advises the 
Illinois State Journal (Rep.). 

“Every editor will agree,” states the Chattanooga 
Times, “that news columns should not be tampered 
with, that news is commodity which should be 
marketed to the whole people, and that editorial 
opinion should be based on facts. Unfortunately, 
newspaper publishers do not always live up to their 
ideals.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers, Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


AAA and Wheat Prices 

Sir:—It is quite possible that the 
farmers of the country have an impres- 
sion that the New Deal program is 
largely responsible for the big advance in 
wheat prices since early in January, 
1933, and that they do not realize that 
during that period world wheat prices 
have shown almost as much advance as 
prices in the United States. 

From Jan, 3, 1933, to Sept. 19, 1936, 
Canadian wheat prices advanced within 
9 cents as much as Kansas City hard 
Winter wheat prices. Soft Winter 
wheat in Canada during that period ad- 
vanced within 2 cents as much as in 
the United States under AAA crop re- 
Strictions, together with the assistance 
of the drought. 

It is quite possible that, considering 
the advance in world prices of wheat, 
American farmers would have been 
much better off to have raised large 
crops of wheat during the last two or 
three years than to have restricted pro- 
duction, even after receiving the wheat 
benefit payments. 

The drought has, of course, cut down 
production, but still farmers would have 
produced more than they have done un- 
der governmental restrictions. If not, 
then the millions of dollars paid farmers 
by the AAA was wasted, even under their 
theoretical program. F.3d. %, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

x* 


Crop Destruction and Unemployment 

Sir:—In the President’s address of 
Sept. 17 he said, “I resent the super- 
cilious sneers against those who were 
honestly seeking to help those in need.” 

At the time the present Administration 
took office there were some 10 or 12 mil- 
lion unemployed and thousands stand- 
ing in breadlines. , 

Those millions did not have the where- 
withal to buy food at the low prices— 
lard 5 cents, picnic hams 6 to 7 cents, 
etc., yet Secretary Wallace ordered mil- 
lions of pigs destroyed, brood sows killed, 
cotton plowed under and ,vast wheat 
fields laid waste, and gave millions to 
banks, life insurance companies, Sena- 
tors and individuals to curtail further 
production of foodstuffs. 

In curtailing production of foodstuffs 
alone, the all-wise Administration placed 
more than 1,740,000 upon the unemploy- 
ment list and thousands more in bread- 
lines. 

If the Administration did not know 
that curtailing production of foodstufis 
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would create more unemployment, then 
it must admit its abysmal ignorance, It 
is fallacious to suppose that the Admin- 
stration was that ignorant. 

J. RANDOLPH BEVIS. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

xr 


For Townsend Plan and Lemke 

Sir:—As far as I can see, we are not 
getting anywhere—at least not fast 
enough to do me or my children any 
good in our time... . We farmers are 
busy wondering how long it will be be- 
fore the mortgage will be foreclosed and 
we will have less than nothing. To me 
it seems that no matter who wins the 
election, wealth will still “crack the 
whip.” I am betting on the Townsend 
Plan as the only plan that has a chance 
to work in my time, and Lemke repre- 
sents the best protest against the rule of 
wealth. JOHN A. BOBST. 
Vancouver, Wash. 

x * * 


Townsendism and the New Deal 

Sir:—The New Deal and the Town- 
send Pension Plan have much in com- 
mon. Both are economically unsound. 
The one seeks and other would seek to 
create wealth and prosperity by artificial 
methods and through the reckless squan- 
dering of the taxpayers’ money. 

The Townsend Plan would inevitably 
bankrupt the nation and create economic 
chaos should it be enacted into law 
(which, fortunately, will never happen) 
and the New Deal already has the na- 
tion headed toward bankruptcy. 

However, the New Deal will be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap on Nov. 3 and 
the Townsend movement will soon fol- 
low it into well deserved oblivion. 
Moline, Ill. LESTER E. FROST. 

xe 


“Too Strong for Landon” 

Sir:—Please write more reasonably on 
national politics. You are too strong for 
Landon. F. M. SETCHELL. 
Denver? Colo. 

xx*«e 


“Too Democratic” 

Sir:—I do not care for The United 
States News ... You are in favor of the 
Democratic Party. L. M. ALEXANDER, 
Bellville, Ohio. 

xx*r 


Equal Treatment for Both Sides 
Sir:—When Napoleon realized his mili- 
tary genius he gathered a host and went 
out to plunder Europe. When the Kaiser 
believed he had an unbeatable army he 
went out to plunder the world. When Jim 
Farley thought he had an unbeatable 
body of voters he went to Washington 
and proceeded to plunder the thrifty 
and well-to-do class in the United States, 
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dividing the spoils among the office- 
holders he enlisted and the less pros- 
perous who could provide the strength 
to do the plundering, through taxation. 
A peculiar feature of this raid on ac- 
cumulated wealth is that The United 
States News feels obliged by a spirit of 
fairness to give the raiders an equal 
chance with the plundered taxpayers as 
to space and arguments tending to in- 
fluence the voters. 
Guilford, Vt. OWEN R. WASHBURN. 
ee &¢ < 


The Threat to Life Insurance 

Sir:—I have just read your editorial 
of Sept. 21, “Soak the Poor.” If it were 
possible to mail that editorial to all life 
insurance policy holders in the United 
States, nothing further would need to 
be done to win this election for Landon 
and Knox. BYRON DE FOREST. 
New York City. 

x*re 


“Contemptible Propaganda” 

Sir:—Your editorial, “Soak the Poor”, 
was an insult to the intelligent people 
of America and I think the most con- 
temptible piece of propaganda I ever 
read. 

If the banks and insurance companies 
don’t like these low interest bonds, why 
don’t they sell them, for all United 
States bonds are higher than they have 
oeen in years, and they must have a 
The truth of the 
whole thing is that America no longer 
intends to be owned by New York and 
other large city banks and trust compa- 
nies. 

Your editorial attributes 24 billions in 
savings banks to the savings of labor. 
You should know better than this, for 
labor is hardly able to get more than a 
living at any time and has no sav- 
ings. ... 

If this is what the press of the coun- 
try calls “free speech” the sooner it is 
regulated the better for the people. It 
is your class of writers that sooner or 
later will bring a revolution to this 
country. 

I am for President Roosevelt and his 
Administration for what they have done 
for America, “not for me.” 

Huntsville, Ala. JOHN C. STANDARD. 
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J 
“Turkey-winged Theorists” 

Sir:—This Administration reminds me 
of a story my father, a good Jeffersonian 
Democrat, used to tell of a school teacher 
who specialized in physics and mathe- 
matics. This learned instructor got a 
pair of big turkey wings and thought by 
flapping them he could fly. He tied his 
wings to his arms, fastened some tail 
feathers to his pants and tried out his 





experiment by jumping off a cliff—and 
broke his leg! 

Both the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government are over- 
loaded with turkey-winged theorists, 
whose sense of legislation and economics 
is as crude as this teacher’s knowledge 
of aeronautics. In fact he excelled them 
in one respect: He did sense the neces- 
sity of having a rudder to guide his 
course. A. C, CHERRY. 
Yakima, Wash. 

x * 


Government Must Employ More? 
Sir:—Your publication is against 
President Roosevelt and furthermore you 
don’t know what it’s all about. The per- 
fection of huge monopoly has changed 
the situation. Roosevelt is right, You 
and the economists of your brand are 
passe. The brain trust offers the people 
of America a new outlook. As years go 
by the obligation of government to em- 
ploy more people will be greater. 
Chicago, Ill. W. DIEDERICH. 
xe 


Oratory Not the Surest Test 

Sir:—Has anyone ever spent himself 
tich? Has any country, State, county or 
city ever taxed its people to prosperity? 

Why would it not be reasonable for us 
to insist upon knowing the complete his- 
tory and ability of those who aspire to 
be our leaders, so that we could ascertain 
f they have had the necessary experience 
to qualify for the job? 

I am sure none of us would go to a 
boilermaker to have his dental work 
done, or to his dairyman for his car- 
penter work, or to his doctor to have 
trees and shrubbery trimmed; nor should 
we elect anyone to handle our money who 
has not had the necessary experience and 
made a success in that line. 

Why do we usually elect to our political 
offices those who can make the best 
speeches, when it is broad experience 
that is needed most? J. S. STOUGH. 
Tulsa, Okla. *& *& *& 


In Defense of Business 

Sir:—I am with you wholly in your 
interpretation of the New Deal and the 
present policies of the Administration. 
There is no doubt in my mind that you 
are working for the good of the people. 
There can be no good in deception, .. . 

It is not a question of the New Deal 
vs. Business but the New Deal—the Era 
of Deception vs. Business, Labor, Farmer 
and Professions. 

The New Deal has instigated hatred 
against Business, whereas we cannot 
exist without business. .. . 

To my mind Labor and the Farmer 
have had the rawest deal they ever had, 
but they do not see it. J. R. BEVIS. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





‘Nation of Crybabies?’ 
Editorial Symposium 


RE we becoming “a nation of cry- 

babies?” Propounded by a South- 
ern journal of opinion, the Texas 
Weekly, this question has stimulated 
lively discussion on the effects of Gov- 
ernment paternalism on American 
character, with fairly general agree- 
ment among commenting editors 
that there are perils in the assump- 
tion among increasirig numbers of 
persons that “the Government owes 

» them a living.” 


In’ opening what has developed into vigorous 
symposium on the subject, the Texas Weekly, pub- 
lished at Dallas, trenchantly declared: 

“A nation of crybabies is what the United States 
is in danger of becoming if trends of the past sev- 
eral years continue unabated. It is nothing less 
than the plain truth that since the depression 
depths of 1932 and 1933 a spirit of what some forth- 
right persons would refer to as chronic belly-aching 
has been displayed on a scale that is nothing short 
of alarming.” 

“We have arrived at the point,” agrees the Janes- 
ville (Wis.), Gazette (Ind.-Rep.) “when anything 
that disturbs us starts us running to Washington 
like a hurt boy getting to his mamma.... We need 
a large injection of independence in our individual 
systems. We are getting so that we are hopelessly 
and helplessly dissatisfied if we are not taken care 
of with a few millions out of the tax gatherers’ con- 
tributions to the United States Treasury. Banks 
are filled with Government securities bought by 
the deposits of those who have been saving, in order 
to spend it along Cry Baby Street. 7 


“RAIDING THE TREASURY” 


“These crybabies,” says the Denison (Tex.) Her- 
ald (Dem.) “range from callow youths who refer 
to themselves as the ‘lost generation’ and lament 
the passing of the age of opportunity in America to 
groups of aged folks who demand fabulous pen- 
sions. ... There are dozens of such groups, repre- 
senting all ages and conditions, who are demand- 
ing special favors from the Government. All feel 
that the ‘Government’ owes them a living, and they 
are out to collect it. Otherwise, they will wreck the 
Government. sf 

“Relief clients are not the only constituents of 
this group,” observes the Dayton (Ohio) Journal 
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(Rep.) “Some young people, who have enjoyed 
comfortable homes and a good education, have 
turned cynical and have been tempted to drift in- 
stead of drive because opportunities now presented 
to them are not all that they expected. But the 
gravest danger lies in the group which, discon- 
contented with relief allotments, is motivated by 
that discontent to demand bigger allowances rather 
than to seek to lift themselves out of the relief 
class.” 

“It is time,” declares the Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal (Ind.) “to face the issue whether this or 
any other government can carry all the burdens 
of all the people. ... whether the government is 
organized to support its people or organized to be 
supported by the people. The nation which gives 
itself over to the theory that it is an endlessly rich, 
motherly sort of institution will ultimately find it- 
self in such position that many will starve and 
many more go hungry. If every element of Ameri- 
can life turns crybaby, the Government cannot long 
endure.” 





Quips in the News 
The Shorter Work Week 


“Three men cheated-a mid-western farmer out 
of $1,500 in a poker game.” To make it up, he'll 
just have to put in longer hours not farming.— 
Boston Transcript. 

ee © 


Transposition 
Economic freedom is a grand idea, but alas! so 
many people think it means freedom from econ- 
omy.—Richmond News-Leader. 
2 & 


"Glorifying” the Bard 
WPA theaters are taking Shakespeare to the 
masses. We suppose especial attention is given the 
production of “Much Ado About Nothing.”—Omaha 
World-Herald. 
x * * 


In the Classic Tradition 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler deplores the current 
neglect of the classics, but he can hardly complain 
that political orators are overlooking any of the 
classic devices of their trade—wWorcester Gazette, 
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+ STATES: CUTTING THE TRAFFIC TOLL + 





STATE legislatures meeting 
this Fall and Winter will re- 
ceive some suggestions for 
laws designed to reduce the ap- 
palling yearly toll exacted in 
automobile accidents. 


A subcommittee of the Accident 
Prevention Conference set up by 
Secretary of Commerce Roper me: 
at Washington during the week to 
consider safety bills that might be 
introduced at the coming legislative 
sessions. Representatives of more 
than half the States attended the 
two-day conference at the invitation 
of the subcommittee chairman, Rep~ 
resentative Emmet O’Neal, of Ken- 
tucky. 

The 11 States which are still with- 
out driver license laws came in for 
special consideration of the con- 
ferees. Secretary Roper warned 
that there 4s a possibility of the 
Federal Government taking some 
action unless the States assume this 
responsibility. ro ni sentatives of 
the States in question assured the 
group that their respective legisla- 
tures would enact license laws at 
the coming sessions. The States in- 
volved are: Florida, Georgia, Ili- 
nois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Wyoming. 


FEDERAL ACTION HINTED 

The Secretary of Commerce point- 
ed out that the growth of interstate 
commerce has called for an increas- 
ing responsibility in the inter-rela- 
tionship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. He said 
that the States must exercise their 
rights. This gave rise to the ques- 
tion: “How can we get the States to 
exercise their rights in unison with 
other States?” He continued: 

“We must work to that end. The 
President warned me, when this con- 
ference was called, that this was a 
State responsibility. But, let us not 
forget, as in many other lines, that 
human life is so important, so basic 
to our civilization, so basic to the 
Christian purposes of this Nation, 
that if the States won’t do it, the 
Federal Government may be forced 
to do something.” 


TICKET “FIXING” DEPLORED 
Among the other subjects con- 

sidered at the conference were those 

which have to do with law enforce- 


+ 





Planning New Laws For Accident Reduction 
—The Cost of Running the Schools 





ferees as a detriment to adequate 
enforcement. 
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| PAYING SCHOOL COSTS 


ment, speed regulations, compulsory | 


inspection of motor vehicles and the 
like. 

Speakers stressed the importance 
of enforcement of the motor vehicle 
laws. Revocation and suspension of 
drivers’ permits and jail sentences 
were among the weapons advocated 
to force obedience to the motor 
regulations. Instances were cited to 
show how these had proved helpful 
in reducing the traffic toll in various 
localities. Condoning of traffic vio- 
lations by the “fixing” of tickets 
was mentioned by some of the con- 


It’s back to the “three R’s” for 


America’s girls and boys, and down | 


into pockets for tax dollars for the 
adults. For the cost of running the 
nation’s public schools is included 
in varying degrees in Federal, State. 
county and community budgets. 

“Public 
function of the State Government 
in each of the 48 States,” according 
to Timon Covert, Specialist in 
School Finance of the Federal Office 
of Education. “Its support is vir- 
tually accepted, in principle at least, 
as a State obligation throughout 
the country.” 

Despite this fact, however, Mr. 
Covert finds that in practice there 
is a wide variation in the degree to 
which the States accept such a re- 
sponsibility. 

“Some States have interpreted 
their responsibility for the support 
of public schools to mean that the 
State itself should furnish suffi- 
cient revenue to pay for an accepta- 
ble school program,” Mr. Covert 
points out. “Others appear to have 
interpreted their responsibility to be 


fully discharged by authorizing or | 


requiring local subdivisions of the 
States to establish public schools 
and to levy local taxes for their sup- 
port with but little financial assist- 
ance from the State.” 

Public support of the schools, 
therefore, varies with the interpre- 
tions of responsibility. 

COST TO STATE, LOCAL UNITS 

Figures from the United States 
Office of Education show that for 
the nation as a whole, 26 per cent 
of the cost of public education is 
borne by State government, while 
counties and local units carry most 
of the rest. This is 6 per cent 
higher than was the case at the be- 
ginning of the century. The increase, 
however, has not been continuous. 
There was a steady decline in State 
support for the public schools from 
the beginning of the century up to 
1925, reaching the low point of 16 
per cent, when a continuous upturn 
was begun. From 1930 to 1934 the 
State’s share in this item’ jumped 
nearly 9 per cent. 


| SOURCE OF SCHOOL FUNDS 


The chief source of local public 
revenue for school purposes is the 
general property tax, according to 
the Office of Education. For the 
States as a whole, the most import- 
ant source of funds which they 
provide for the public schools was 
found in 1934 to be legislative ap- 
propriations from general State 





A Million Miles from Nowhere... 


in the Dark 


“It’s Spooky to be 
t Helpless in the 
Dark, in Bandit 
Country,”’ says 
Albert Williams 


education is defined as a | 


| that 


| daily paper, the circulation), etc., 


| above raption 


funds. (No attempt has been made 
to analyze the source of a State’s 
general funds). 

Some of the States, however, 
levied a general property tax, a form 
of income tax, or motor fuel tax 
for this purpose, while three levied 


| & general sales tax for the school 


| year 1933-1934. 
a * *® 


MODERNIZING PRISONS 
Kentucky will receive $1,800,000 in 
public works funds for moderniza- 
tion of its penal and eleemosynary 
institutions, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by Admin- 


| istrator Ickes. 


The grant will make possible the 
construction of five modern fireproof 
buildings and improvements to two 
existing buildings. The total cost will 
be in the neighborhood of $3,800,000. 
Only $900,000 of the Federal funds 
will be immediately available to the 
State inasmuch as Kentucky has 
not more than $2,000,000 of its own 
available for the work at present. 
The remaining PWA grants are con- 
tingent upon enactment of State leg- 


| islation to enable Kentucky to pro- 


vide its share to qualify for the Fed- 
eral money. 

The PWA grant will be advanced 
as the State pays out funds for work 
on the project to persons taken from 
relief rolls or from the list of job 
applicants on the WPA rolls as pre- 
pared by the United States Reem- 
ployment Service. 

x** 
HAWAII'S LABOR REFORM 

Fifty thousand rural workers in 
Hawaii will go on the _ eight- 
hour day on Jan. 1 as a result of 
resolutions adopted by the trustees 
of Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation and recommended to the As- 
sociation’s member plantations. 

Field work has averaged eight 
hours a day for many years. The 
change, therefore, affects about 
11,000 workers especially in the plan- 
tation mills where three shifts will 
be required to operate the machin- 
ery during grinding season when the 
mills run 24 hours a day. 

With Hawaii developing into a ma- 
| jor center of trans-Pacific aviation, 

the Territory has requested Federal 

relief funds to the amount of $1,- 

900,000 for airport facilities. Plans 

are being laid so.as to make possi- 

ble the diversion of commercial air 
traffic from the present temporary 
seaplane port so as to obviate the 
necessity of flying over the Naval 
Base at Pearl Harbor. 
x*re 
| MUNICIPAL HIGHLIGHTS 

Here are some interesting “high- 
lights” as reported in the current 
issue of The United States Munici- 
pal News: 

There are 7,853 municipally or gov- 
ernment owned water systems 
in the United States. 

There are nearly 2,000 public light 
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| Os of Columbia—sa 


ne, a Notary Publie in and for the 
Columbia aforesaid, personally 

James L. Bray, who, having been 

ily sworn according to law. deposes and says 
he is the Publisher of the The United 
States News, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in Section 411 Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


| fort n. to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the pub- 
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and power systems in the United 
States. 

There are approximately 100 mu- 
nicipally owned gas plants of which 
Omaha, Long Beach, Duluth, Rich- 
mond and Holyoke are notable. 

Detroit and San Francisco are 
among important cities which own 
and operate street car lines. 

The United States Conference of 
Mayors has recently distributed a 
comprehensive report on the subject 
of “parking meters.” A recent re- 
port on the “Legal Aspects of Park- 
ing Meters” has also been prepared 
by the Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers in cooperation with the 
Conference of Mayors. Copies of 
both reports have been distributed 
to all American cities. 

Of the 2,406 airports and landing 
fields in the United States, 750 are 
municipally owned. Of the 699 
airports and landing fields having 
night-lighting equipment, 252 are 
municipal. 

x~** 
SYMPOSIUM OF NEWS 

Three district judges have upheld 
the validity of Nebraska’s new uni- 
cameral legislature scheduled to 


| meet for the first time in January. 


The Social Securify Board has ap- 


| proved Pennsylvania’s pian for aid 


to the needy aged, awarding a Fed- 


| eral grant of $3,075,975 to the State 


for carrying out this plan. It is esti- 
mated that about 95,000 aged in the 
State will benefit from the plan at 
a cost of about $2,004,500 monthly. 

In addition, the Board has an- 
nounced grants of Federal funds to 
three other States—Delaware, Ver- 
mont and Oregon—to carry out 
their public assistance programs. 
They are as follows: $47,250 to 
Delaware for aid to its needy aged; 
$73,140.90 to Vermont for its needy 
aged; $360,671.55 to’ Oregon for its 
needy aged and $3,316.17 to the same 
State for the blind. 

There are now 37 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii 
which have approved State plans 
for old-age assistance. 

Michigan will have a recount of 
all votes cast recently in the Demo- 
cratic primary for Senator on pe- 
tition of defeated candidate Louis 
B. Ward, former representative of 
the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin in 
Washington. 

New Hampshire's State Board of 
Health has established a new di- 
vision—Crippled Children’s Services 
whose objectives will be to investi- 
gate and then provide care for de- 
formed children up to 21. 




















OOD FELLOWS 
get together 








**There is a time for some things, and a time 
for all things; a time for great things, and 


time for small things,” wrvte the author of Don Quixote 


more than three hundred years ago. 


song, and that is the goal of Seagram’s, 
—a policy of moderation. 

Good fellowship achieves its great- 
est worth in keeping sharp and keen 
all the faculties by which it is enjoyed. 

A man of wit keeps his. wits about 
him. He will not impair his mental and 
physical resources by excessive indul- 
gence of his tastes. He will see to it 
that he becomes no burden to his asso- 
ciates. He bends the elbow, but not 
the knee. 

Moderation, he will learn, is no 
cranky counselor preaching “let alone,’ 
but rather the wise counselor who ab- 
hors gluttony in any form,—a good fel- 
low among good fellows. 

Seagram-Distillers CorporationmExecutive Offices: New York 


Certain y there is a proper time 
and place to practise good fellowship, 
to let the heart go out in song and 
story, to affirm man’s humanity to 
man, to assert the saving cheer of com- 
radeship, to proclaim to the world that 
joy and laughter are still in the land of 
the living. 

Going out with the boys, or partici- 
pating in a party is a social interlude 
not a permanent way of living. 

Good times are kept green in mem- 
ory, not by fuddled heads the morn- 
ing after, but by the clear-minded 
fitness that is its own eloquent adver- 
tisement of moderation in using the 
good things of this world. “Tomorrow 
brings him no regret;’ runs the old 
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So Chesapeake and Ohio provides 





IMPERIAL SALON CARS 





WHEN You TRAVEL for only two cents a mile—that’s real 

economy! When you ride in complete ease, serviced by every 
modern travel convenience—that’s real comfort! 4 4 Besure you 
get both when you travel economically between the East and West. 


Go Chesapeake and Ohio! 4 4 Nootherrailroad gives passengers 
the deluxe services of the Imperial Salon Car for only the coach 


: ° . . 
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} ington, D. C.; Editor, David Lawrence, Wash- 
| ington. D. C.; Managing Editor. C. G. Marshall, 
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| Bryan. Chevy Chase, Md 


singular appointments are designed to give chair-car comforts. 
On George Washington’s Railroad you pay nothing extra for a 
There are shaded 


reading lamps, game and writing tables, fully carpeted floors. a a 


2. That the owner is: (Tf owned by a cor- 
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ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
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or other unincorporated concern, its name 
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States News Publishing Corporation, Washing- 
| tion, D. C.; (all voting stock) E. C. Lawrence. 
| Washington, D. C.; Holders of more than one 
| per cent nor-voting Preferred Stock No Par 
in exchange for The United 
Publishing Corporation claims 
reorganization plan: The Bureau of 
National Affairs, Ine., Washington, D. C 
Estate of Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, 
White & Co. Ruffalo, wes Rut 
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fresh Eveready batteries was the answer. Co.. Detroit, Mich.; Strong & Co. Buffalo, 


“Imagine the roughest mountain road you ever saw,” writes 
g 


Albert Williams. “ 
the things you have read of beasts and bandits in Old Mexico, 


deep-cushioned individual revolving armchair. 
Recall the loneliest spot you were ever in; 


and you have the midnight setting in which the generator of my On The George Washington, Imperial Salon Car passengers have 


car chose to blow up. The thought of a night in that wild 


through service without change between Washington, and 


mountain pass gave us the shudders. 
| Value received 

States Daily 
| under 


“It flashed upon me out there in the dark that here was an- Louisville, Cincinnati, Lexington, Indianapolis, St. Louis. 


other ‘Critical Moment.’ Of course! My big Eveready, full of THE SPORTSMAN - THEF.F.V. 


in the World. 


DESERVE THE GEORGE WASHINGTON - 
* N. ¥.; James G. Alexander & William C. Free- The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains 
So I sat on a front fender holding our improvised headlight | man. Trustees for Estate (Principal hene- 


iarles Continental Illinois National Bank & ~ 


rcpieage, Ms Meticanl city, Beak ( H A | R ; C A R 
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while my partner drove through the wild and rocky night to 
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Chicago, Til, and others): Schmidt 
Ruffalo, N. Y.; Samuel 8S. Fels, Phila- 
detphia, Pa; Kane & Co., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees. 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
(If there 


“New York seemed 
a million miles away 
that night ...and 
I thought how lucky 
it was those batteries 
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“We waged war against those conditions which make 
revolutions.” 





President Disavows 
Aid of Communists 


The major portion of President Roosevelt’s 
Syracuse address, Sept. 29, dealing with na- 
tional issues (part of it was devoted to the 
State situation in New York), was as follows: 


NONIGHT you and I will join forces for the 1936 
campaign. Never was there greater need for 
fidelity to the underlying conception of American- 
ism than there is today. And once again it is given 
to our party to carry the message of that Ameri- 
canism to the people... . 

There will be—there are—many false issues. In 
that respect, this will be no aifferent from other 
campaigns. Partisans, not willing to face realities, 
will drag out red herrings—as they have always 
done—to divert attention from the trail of their 
own weaknesses... . 

In this campaign another herring turns up. It 

has been British and French—and a variety of 
other things. This year it is Russian. Desperate 
in mood, angry at failure, cunning in purpose, in- 
dividuals’ and groups are seeking to make com- 
munism an issue in an election where communism 
is not a controversy between the two major par- 
ties. 
Here and now, once and for all, let us bury that 
red herring, and destroy that false issue. You are 
familiar with my background; you know my heri- 
tage. And you are familiar, especially in the State 
of New York, with my public service extending 
back over a quarter of a century. For nearly four 
years I have been President of the United States. 
A long record has been written. In that record, 
both in this State and in the national capital, you 
will find a simple, clear and consistent adherence 
not only to the letter but to the spirit of the Ameri- 
can form of government. 

To that record, my future and the future of my 
Administration will conform. I have not sought, 
I do not seek, I repudiate the support of any advo- 
cate of Communism or of any other alien “ism” 
which would by fair means or foul change our 
American democracy. 

That is my position. It always has been my posi- 
tion. It always will be my position. 

There is no difference between the major parties 
as to what they think about Communism. 

There is a very great difference between the two 
parties in what they do about Communism. 


RECALLS CRISIS OF 1933 

Communism is a manifestation of the social un- 
rest which always comes with widespread economic 
maladjustment, we in the Democratic party have 
not been content merely to denounce this menace. 
We have been realistic enough to face it. We have 
been intelligent enough to do something about it. 
And the world has seen the results of what we have 
done. 

In the Spring of 1933 we faced a crisis which was 
the ugly fruit of 12 years of neglect of the causes 
of economic and social unrest. It was a crisis made 
to order for all those who would overthrow our 
form of government. 

Do I need to recall to you the fear of those days— 
the reports of those who piled supplies in their base- 
ments, who laid plans to get their fortunes across 
the border, who got themselves hideaway in the 
country against the impending upheaval? 

Do I need to recall the lawabiding heads of peace- 
ful families, who began to wonder, as they saw 
their children starve, how they could get the bread 
they saw in the bakery window? 

Do I need to recall the homeless boys who were 
traveling in bands through the country seeking 
work and food—desperate because they could find 
neither? 

Do I need to recali the farmers who banded to- 
gether with pitchforks to keep the sheriff from sell- 
ing the farm home under foreclosure? Do I need 
to recall the powerful leaders of industry and bank- 
ing who came to me in Washington in those early 
days of 1933 pleading to be saved? 


“STARVATION AVERTED” 


Most people in the United States remember today 
the fact that starvation was averted, that homes 
and farms were saved, that banks were reopened, 
that crop prices rose, that industry revived and 
the dangerous forces subversive of our form of 
government were turned aside. 

A few people—a few only—unwilling to remem- 
ber, seem to have forgotten those days... . 

We met the emergency with emergency action. 
But far more important than that, we went to the 
roots of the problem and at attacked the cause of 
the crisis. We were against revolution. Therefore. 
we waged war against those conditions which make 
revolutions—against the inequalities and resent- 
ments which breed them. 


“DEMOCRACY CAN WORK” 

In America in 1933 the people did not attempt to 
remedy wrongs by overthrowing their institutions. 
Americans were made to realize that wrongs could 
and would be set right within their institutions. 
We proved that democracy can work. 

I have said that there is a very great difference 
between the two parties in what they do about 
Communism. Conditions congenial to Communism 
were being bred and fostered throughout this nation 
up to the very day of March 4, 1933. Hunger was 
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During that period not merely $8,000,000,000 but since that kind of a record has been estab- 





it. Closing banks were breeding it. A ruinous price 
level was breeding it. Discontent and fear were 
spreading through the land. The previous Natioual 
Administration, bewildered, did nothing. 

In their speeches they deplored it but by their 
actions they encouraged it. The injustices, the in- 
equalities, the downright suffering out of which 
revolutions come—what did they do about these 
things? Lacking courage, they evaded. Being sel- 
fish, they neglected. Being short-sighted, they ig- 
nored. When the crisis came—as these wrongs 
made sure to come—America was unprepared. ... 

Never has a nation made greater strides in the 
safeguarding of democracy than we have made dur- 
ing the last three years. Wise and prudent men— 
intelligent conservatives—have long known that in 
a changing world worthy institutions can be con- 
served only by adjusting them to the changing 
time. In the words of the great essayist, “The 
voice of great events is proclaiming to us—reform 
if you would preserve.” 

I am that kind of a conservative because I am 
that kind of a liberal. 

















Executive Defense 
Of New Deal Cost 


President Roosevelt spoke at Pittsburgh in 
part as follows: 


BASEBALL PARK is a good place to talk about 

box scores. Tonight I am going to talk to you 
about the box score of the Government of the 
United States.... 

When the new management came to Washington, 
we began to make our plans—plans to meet the im- 
mediate crisis—and plans that would carry the peo- 
ple of the country back to decent prosperity. 

We saw the millions out of work, the business 
concerns running in the red, the banks closing. Our 
national income had declined over 50 per cent—and, 
what was worse, it showed no prospect of recuper- 
ating by itself. . 

During the four lean years before this Admin- 
istration took office, that national income had de- 
clined from 81 billions to 38 billions a year—in short 
you and I—all of us together—were making 43 bil- 
lion dollars less in 1932 than we made in 1929 ... 


FACING THE 1933 CRISIS 

The box score when the Democratic Administra- 
tion came to bat in 1933 showed a net deficit in our 
national accounts of about $3,000,000,000, accumu- 
lated in the three previous years. ... 

On top of having to meet the ordinary expenses 
of government, I recognized the obligation of the 
Federal Government to feed and take care of the 
growing army of homeless and destitute unem- 
ployed. 

Something had to be done. A national choice had 
to be made. We could do one of two things. Some 
people—who sat across my desk in those days— 
urged me to let nature take its course, and continue 
a policy of duing nothing. I rejected that advice. 
Nature was in an angry mood. 

To have accepted this advice would have meant 
a continued wiping out of people of small means, 
the continued loss of their homes and farms and 
small businesses into the hands of people who still 
had enough capital left to pick up those homes 
and farms and businesses at bankruptcy prices. 

It would have meant, in a very short time, the 
loss of all the resources of a multitude of individ- 
uals and families and small corporations. You 
would have seen a concentration of property own- 
ership in the hands of 1 or 2 per cent of the popu- 
lation, a concentration unequalled in any great na- 
tion since the days of the later Roman Empire. 

And so the program of this Administration has 
protected the small corporation, the small shop from 
the wave of deflation which threatened them. ... 


BALANCED BUDGET IMPOSSIBLE 


I rejected that advice for an additional reason. 
I had promised, and my Administration was deter- 
mined, to keep the people of the United States 
from starvation. 

I refused to leave human needs solely in the hands 
of local communities—local communities which 
themselves were almost bankrupt... . 

To balance our budget in 1933 or 1934 or 1935 
would have been a crime against the American 
people. To do so we would either have had to 
make a capital levy that would have been con- 
fiscatory, or we would have had to set our face 
against human suffering with callous indifference. 
When Americans suffered, we refused to pass by 
on the other side. Humanity came first... . 

In 1933 we reversed the policy of the previous 
Administration. For the first time since the de- 
pression you had a Congress and an Administration 
in Washington which had the courage to provide 
the necessary resources which private interests no 
longer had or no longer dared to risk. 

Now let us look at the cost. Since we could not 
get the money by taxes we borrowed it, and in- 
creased the public debt. 


HOW THE BILLIONS WERE SPENT 


President Hoover’s Administration increased the 
national debt in the net amount of over three 
billion dollars in three depression years and there 
was little to show for it. My Administration has 
increased the national debt in the net amount of 
about eight billion dollars and there is much to 
show for it. ... 

Over a billion and a half went for the payment of 
the World War veterans’ bonus this year instead 
of in 1945.... 

As for the other six and a half billions of the 
deficit, we didn’t just spend money—we spent it 
for something. ‘America got something for what 
we spent—conservation of human resources through 
CCC camps and work relief; conservation of na- 
tural resources of water, soil and forest; billions 
for security and a better life. While many who 
criticize today were selling America short, we were 
investing in the future of America. 

Contrast these expenditures and what we got for 

| them with certain other expenditures of the Ameri- 
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many more billions came out of American pockets 
and were sent abroad—to foreign countries, where 
the money was used for increasing foreign arma- 
ments, for building foreign factories to compete 
with us, for building foreign model dwellings, swim- 
ming pools and slaughter houses, for giving em- 
ployment to the foreign unemployed—foreign boon- 
doggling, if you will.... 

I ask you the simple question: Hasn't it been a 
sounder investment for us during these past three 
years to spend $8,000,000,000 for American industry, 
American farms, American homes and the care of 
American citizens? ... 

And, incidentally, tonight is an anniversary in 
the affairs of our Government which I wish to cele- 
brate with you and the American people. It is Oc- 
tober 1, and it marks the end of a whole year in 
which there has been not a single national bank 





lished. . 

And now a word as to this foolish fear about the 
crushing load the debt will impose upon your chil- 
dren and mine. This debt is not going to be paid 
by oppressive taxation on future generations. It is 
not goimg to be paid by taking away the hard won 
savings of the present generation. 

It is going to be paid out of an increased na- 
tional income and increased individual income pro- 
duced by increasing national prosperity. .. . 

The national income was $38,000,000,000 in 1932. 
In 1935 it was $53,000,000,000 and this year it will 
be well over $60,000,000,000. If it keeps on rising at 
the present rate, as I am confident that it will—the 
receipts within a year or two will be sufficient to 
care for all ordinary and relief expenses of the 
Government—in other words, to balance the annual 
budget. 
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"THREE main speeches in the past few days have marked the campaigns of the two major party 


Gov. Alfred M. Landon, in a Milwaukee address Sept. 26, indicted the New Deal Social Se- 
curity Act as “unjust, unworkable, stupidly drafted and wastefully financed.” 
will be a heavy burden on workers and the excessive $47,000,000,000 reserve fund to be built out 
of pay rolls and wages will be subject to political jugglery and extravagant diversion for 
other purposes than pensions, he declared. Pledging his support to social security principles, 
he promised enactment of what he considers a more practical and workable program. 

Addressing the New York State Democratic convention at Syracuse, Sept. 29, President 
Roosevelt defended the New Deal against charges of un-American tendencies, disavowed sup- 
port Communists have been alleged to be giving his campaign, and charged the Republican 
Party with having helped produce crisis conditions in 1932 that threatened radical revolution, 
from which, he said, his Administration has extricated the nation and saved American de- 


Speaking at Pittsburgh, Oct. 1, the President defended the spending and the accumulated 
deficits of his Administration as necessary to meet emergency conditions and promised a bal- 
anced Federal budget within a year or so, without imposition of burdensome taxation. 

All three addresses were broadcast over national radio hookups. 


Pay roll taxes 








Governor Landon’s View of Social Security 


The text of Gov. Landon’s Milwaukee ad- 
dress, Sept. 26, in slightly abridged form, is as 
follows: 


AM going to talk tonight about economic secur- 

ity—economic security for the men and wo- 
men obliged to earn their daily bread through 
their own daily labor. There is no question that 
it is of deep concern to us all.... 

From the standpoint of the Government there 
is no problem calling more for a sympathetic under- 
standing and the best efforts of heart and mind. But 
to solve the problem we. must have more than a 
warm heart and a generous impulse. We must have 
the capacity and the determination to translate our 
feeling into a practical, workable program. Day- 
dreams do not pay pensions. 

Now in broad terms there are two ways to ap- 
proach the development of a program of economic 
security. One is to assume that human beings are 
improvident—that it is necessary to have the stern 
management of a paternal governmeng to force 
them to provide for themselves—that is proper for 
the Government to force them to save for their old 
age. The other approach is to recognize that in an 
industrial nation some people are unable to provide 
for their old age—that is a responsibility of society 
to take care of them. 

The act passed by the present Administration is 
based upon the first of these approaches. It assumes 
that Americans are irresponsible. It assumes that 
old-age pensions are necessary because Americans 
lack the foresight to provide for their old age. I 
refuse to accept any such judgment of my fellow 
citizens. 


BELIEF IN PENSION IDEA 

I believe that as a nation, we can afford old-age 
pensions—that in a highly industrialized country 
they are necessary. I believe in them as a matter 
of social justice. ‘- 

Because of my firm belief in the justice, necessity 
and feasibility of old-age pensions, I am going to 
discuss the present act with the utmost frankness. 
It is a glaring example of the bungling and waste 
that have characterized this Administration’s at- 
tempts to fulfill its bénevolent purposes. It en- 
dangers the whole cause of social security in this 
country. In my own judgment—and I have ex- 
amined it most carefully—this law is unjust, un- 
workable, stupidly drafted and wastefully financed. 

Broadly speaking, the act is divided into three 
main sections. One deals with compulsory old age 
insurance. It applies to about one-half of our work- 
ing population. It excludes, among others, farmers 
and farm laborers, and domestic servants. 

Another part of the act attempts to force States 
to adopt unemployment insurance systems. 

The third part of the act provides old age pensions 
for those in need who do not come under the com- 
pulsory plan.... 

Under the compulsory insurance plan of the pres- 
ent law, none of our old people will get any pension 
at all until 1942. If you happen to be one of those 
insured—and, remember, about half of our workers 
are not—you have to earn, on the average, $125 a 
month every single month for the next 20 years to 
get a monthly pension of $37.50, and you have to 
earn $125 a month for the hext 45 years to get a 
pension of $59.38 a month bésides—these sums have 
to support both the worker and his wife. 


THOSE WHO WILL BE TAXED 

But meanwhile, beginning on Jan. 1 of next year, 
26,000,000 working people begin paying taxes to pro-, 
vide these pensions. Beginning next January em- 
ployers must start deducting these taxes from the 
pay envelopes of their employes and turn them over 
to the Government. Beginning next January em- 
ployers must, in addition, begin paying taxes on the 
pay rolls of which your wages are to come. This is 
the largest tax-bill in history. And to call it “so- 
cial security” is a fraud on the working man. 

These taxes start at the rate of $2 in taxes for 
every $100 of wages. They increase until it is $6 
in taxes for every $100 in wages. We are told that 


' this $6 will be equally divided between the employer 


+ 








and the employe. But this is not so, and for a sim- 
ple reason. The actual fact will be, in almost every 
case, that the whole tax will be borne either by the 
employe or by the consumer through higher prices. 
That is the history of all such taxes. This is be- 
cause the tax is imposed in such a way that if the 
employer is to stay in business, he must shift the tax 
to someone else. 

Do not forget this: Such an excessive tax on pay 
rolls is beyond question a tax on employment. In 
prosperous times it slows down the advance of 
wages and holds back re-employment. In bad times 
it increases unemployment, and unemployment 
breaks wage scales. The Republican party rejects 
any feature of any plan that hinders re-employ- 
ment.... 

One more sample of the injustice of this law is 
this: Some workers who come under this new Fed- 


_ eral insurance law are taxed more and get less than 


workers who come under the State laws already in 
force. For instance, under the new law, many 
workers now 50 years old must pay burdensome 
taxes for the next 15 years in order to receive a 
pension when they are 65; whereas those of the 
same age who come under some State laws pay no 
taxes and yet actually get a larger pension when 
they reach the age of 65... . 


GROWTH OF HUGE RESERVE 

There is a further important point in connection 
with the compulsory saving provided by the plan 
of the present Administration. According to this 
plan, our workers are forced to save for a lifetime— 
what happens to their savings? The Administra- 
tion’s theory is that they go into a reserve fund— 
that they will be invested at interest and that in 
due time this interest will help pay the pensions. 
The people who drew this law understand nothing 
of Government finance. 

Let us trace the process step by step. The work- 
ers’ cash comes into the Treasury. What is done 
with it? The law requires the Treasury to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds. What happens when the Treasury 
buys Government bonds? Well, at present, when 
there is a deficit, the Treasury gives some-nice new 
bonds in exchange for the cash which the Treasury 
gives the Treasury. Now what happens to the cash 
that the Treasury gives the Treasury? The answer 
is painfully simple. We have good spenders at 
Washington, and they spend the cash that the 
Treasury gives the Treasury... . 

Let me explain it in another way—in the simple 
terms of the family budget. The father of the fam- 
ily is a kindly man, so kindly that he borrows all he 
can to add to the family’s pleasure. At the same 
time he impresses upon his sons and daughters the 
necessity for saving for their old age. Every month 
they bring 6 per cent of their wages to him so that 
he may act as trustee and invest their savings for 
their old age. The father decides that the best in- 
vestment in his own I. O. U. So every month he puts 
aside in a box his I. O. U. carefully executed, and, 
moreover, bearing interest at 3 per cent. And every 
month he spends the money that his children bring 
him, partly in meeting his regular expenses, and 
the rest in various experiments that fascinate him. 
—Years pass—the children grow old—the day comes 
when they have to open their father’s box. What 
= they find? Roll after roll of neatly executed 
TF. 0. U.% 


“CRUEL HOAX” ON WORKERS 


I am not exaggerating the folly of this legisla- 
tion. The saving it forces on our workers is a cruel 
hoax. 

There is every probability that the cash they pay 
in will be used for current deficits and new extrava- 
gances. ... With this social security money alone 
running into billions of dollars, all restraint on 
Congress will be off. Maybe some people want that, 
but I don’t.... 

This temptation is further increased by another 
provision of the law—that provision relating to how 
much of the cash collected will be paid out in pen- 
Sions. During the next 10 years only 10 cents out 
of every dollar collected from the workers will be 
paid out as benefits. And from now until 1950 only 
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“I believe in old-age pensions as a matter of social 
justice.” 





16 cents out of every dollar collected will be paid 
out as benefits. The workers asked for a pension 
and all they have received is just another tax.... 

The Administration is preparing a plan, the ex- 
act nature of which we shall not know until after 
election, for keeping the life records of 26,000,000 of 
our working people. These records are necessary be- 
cause the amount of the pension any one is to re- 
ceive depends upon how much he has earned after 
the act goes into effect. The record must show every 
job a man has and every dollar he earns so long as 
he is working at something that brings him under 
the plan. If he is working in a factory and changes 
to another factory a Government agent must keep 
track of him. 

Imagine the vast army of clerks which will be 
necessary to keep these records. Another army of 
field investigators will be necessary to check up on 
the people whose records are not clear, or regarding 
whom current information is not coming in. And so 
bureaucracy will grow and grow and Federal snoop- 
ing flourish. ... 

The problem of unemployment insurance differs 
fundamentally from that of old-age pensions. Old- 
age pensions were reasonably well established in 
a number of States, even prior to the passage of the 
Social Security Act. Federal grants to States to 
supplement State old-age pensions do not differ 
from the practice followed for years—the practice 
of making grants to States to supplement and en- 
courage projects for the general welfare. 


AN UNTESTED EXPERIMENT 


Unemployment insurance is something new and 
of a different character. We have never had un- 
employment insurance in this country. With the 
exception of two States, and their laws are of recent 
origin, there were no unemployment insurance 
laws on the statute books of our States before the 
social security law. 

Under the circumstances, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to step in and to use its taxing power to 
compel all of the States immediately to enact un- 
employment insurance statutes is something un- 
heard of. It is most unwise. There is no element 
of real help to the States in the present statute. 
There is merely compusion. It completely ignores 
what has been of priceless value to us—the use of 
the States as experimental workshops in which new 
methods and policies may be tried out and gradually 
perfected. 

The Republican platform proposes to encourage 
adoption by the States of honest and practical 
measures for meeting the problems of insurance 
against unemployment. It does so because we rec- 
ognize that we live on a continent with a wide range 
of working conditions and standards of living. It 
does so because we have still nearly everything to 
learn in this field. 

With State experiments, different States trying 
out different plans and watching the results, we 
shall work out a much better system than couid 
possibly be imposed at this time from Washing- 
ton. ... With State action we avoid mistakes in- 
volving the whole country. ... 


PROGRAM FOR NEEDY AGED 


This brings us to the third main feature of the 
present act—the section dealing with pensions for 
the needy aged not covered by the compulsory in- 
surance plan. This part of the present law can be 
made to serve as the foundation of a real old-age 
pension plan. This, the Republican party proposes 
to do. It proposes to overhaul this section and 
make of it a workable, common-sense plan—a plan 
to be administered by the States. 

We propose through amendments to this section 
to provide for every American citizen over 65 the 
supplementary payment necessary to give a mini- 
mum income sufficient to protect him or her from 
want.... 

One of the most serious criticisms to be made of 
the present Social Security Act is the haste with 
which it was constructed, and the inadequate knowl- 
edge on which it rests. I do not intend to repeat 
this error. I have been studying this problem 
closely for the past year and a half, and I have 
had the benefit of the opinions of many close stu- 
dents of these problems. Elaborate computations 
of the probable costs have been prepared for me. 
And while I am not willing to accept these com- 
putations as final, it is clear from them that the 
plan which we propose will be much less expensive 
than the plan of the present Administration—be- 
cause we will not create a needless reserve fund of 
47 billion dollars. 


FAVORS “PAY-AS-YOU-GO” PLAN 

Our plan will be on pay-as-you-go basis, with the 
result that we will know year by year just what our 
pensions are costing us. That is sound, common- 
sense financing. The precise method of taxation 
used will depend upon the decision of Congress 
working in co-operation with the Treasury. But 
there are three essential principles which should be 
complied with: the necessary funds should 
be raised by means of a special tax earmarked 
for this purpose, so that the already difficult 
problem of budget-balancing may not be 
further complicated. The tax should be direct and 
visible. And the tax should be widely distributed. 
Only if every member of the great body of our citi- 
zens is conscious of his share of the cost can we 
hope to resist the constant pressure to increase 
pensions to the point where the burden will be un- 
bearable; only if every one bears his just share can 
we hope to prevent the plan being used for political 
purposes. 
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tained regardless of what is done 
with the rest of the project. The 
laboratory was opened for research 
on metals to be used for the Maine 
power project but it also is re- 
garded of value to general phases 
of industrial and engineering re- 
search. 
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ily went back to farmers while the 
balance went to distributors and 
processors. 
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than one-third larger, the National 
Industrial Conference Board re- 
ports. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


x * * 
PASSAMAQUODD ¥ tidal 
power project laboratory for 
the study of the corresion of 
metals in sea water may be main- 


x * 
WORKERS in manufacturing 


now are employed one-fifth 


fewer hours than in 1914 but their 
| Th a t || average weekly earnings are more 
YAS (43 OF THE more than five million | 
motor cars manufactured in 
the world last year, some four : 
“UT 3 minus 
AND 





























States. Great Britain ranks 
second and Germany third. 
kk * 
FARM REAL ESTATE taxes 
showed a reduction of 36 per 
cent between 1929 and 1935, the 
average tax per acre dropping 


War Against Crime 


HE Treasury is tightening its lines 

against lawbreakers.’ 

Its campaign is on four major fronts 
—against the narcotic traffic, the li- 
quor bootleggers, the makers and 


passers of counterfeit money, and the 
smugglers. from 58 cents in 1929 to 37 cents 


All the law enforcement agencies ’ in 1935. 
within the Treasury Department are ih: EC ea & 3 ‘ : xk * * 
under command night and day in 4 aj “4 
waging this campaign against crime, MORE WOMEN and children 
with the cooperation, of course, of the are becoming interested in 
Department of Justice. the sport of fishing. Informa- 
It is a story of the increasing vigi- tion collected by the Bureau of 
lance of the Government for the pro- Fisheries show: that i 
tection of the Federal revenues from . om 6 * 1935 one- 
every angle of tax evasion and law fifth more anglers’ licenses were 
violations. issued to women and children 
than in the preceding year. 
x*x*re 


ALL AGENCIES COOPERATE 
PA concerts and other musi- 


Secretary Morgenthau points out 
that the Treasury’s aim is to rebuild 
respect and fear of revenue officers on cal performances during the 
the part of criminals and, because period between Jan. 1 and Sept. 
gangs that steal from the Govern- . 
15 drew a total audience of 32,- 
000,000 persons. There now are 
approximately 15,000 persons em- 


ment are pretty closely linked, en- 
forcement activities similarly should 

ployed on the Federal Music 
Project. 
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be interlinked. 

There was an example of the united 
front in law enforcement last week 
when the Treasury mobilized its third 
whirlwind campaign since 1933. 

In the background of these drives 
is a double purpose. It is to accom- 
plish a swift round-up of revenue law 
violators and at the same time it is 
for psychological and educational ef- 
fect—to strike fear in the criminal- 
minded and to demonstrate to them 
and to the law-abiding public how 
far-reaching is the sweep of law en- 
forcement. 

Twenty-five hundred men mobilized 
from five hundred separate offices in 
last week’s drive under a coordinated 
plan laid out by top men in the vari- 
ous Treasury services. They swooped 
down on the underworld in many 
cities. They arrested 2,229 persons in 
the three-day law enforcement drive. 
Of this total, 655 were arrested for 
violation of narcotic statutes, 1,400 
for infraction of the alcohol tax laws, 
109 for counterfeiting activities, and 
65 for breaking the customs laws. 
Large stores of illicit narcotic goods 
were seized or destroyed and 1,274 li- 
quor stills were broken up. (Photo 
No. 1). 


NARCOTIC SEIZURES 

The Bureau of Narcotics conducts 
the constant crusade against the il- 
licit drug dope traffic. 

Most of the smuggled supply of nar- 

cotic drugs is from the Orient, mainly 
China, but it also comes across the 
Mexican and Canadian borders and 
from the North Sea and from Turkey. 
Foreign supply is being more restricted 
than ever before and dope peddlers 
are charging their victims higher 
prices. Customs and narcotic officers 
make frequent seizures of narcotics, 
with arrests of those selling the con- 
traband drugs. (Photo No. 2). 

The Secret Service is chary about 3. Seizure of Complete Counterfeiting Plant 
publicity. Its agents make about * 
three thousand arrests a year—coun- - 
terfeiters of Government money and 
those who pass it along. The 
counterfeiting paraphernalia is seized 
and destroyed, the latest instance be- 
ing a complete outfit discovered dur- 
ing last week’s drive. (Photo No. 3). 

Secret Service men risk their lives 
in getting the evidence. Sometimes 
they inveigle themselves into employ- 
ment with a gang to get inside in- 
formation before the agents close in 
on operations. There are note coun- 
terfeiters and note passers, note rais- 
ers and passers of altered currency, 
coin counterfeiters and coin passers, 
check forgers and negotiators of 
stolen bonds constantly apprehended 
by the Secret Service. (Photo No. 4), 


BOOTLEGGERS ACTIVE 

The Customs Service not only col- 
lects Uncle Sam’s revenues but its 
business is to prevent all smuggling of 
contraband goods, including nar- 
cotics. 

Smuggling robs the Treasury of 
millions of dollars annually. In this 





kk * 
SIXTEEN graduate students 
who have been awarded year 
fellowships under a financial 
grant from the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association to 
the Harvard University Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research, 
started their courses at Harvard 
last week. These students, to- 
gether with 10 others who are 
studying the course independ- 
ently, will study the basic and 
scientific problems created by 
traffic congestion and accidents. 
x * * 
F American steel and _ iron 
plants operated to full capacity, 
they would consume four times 
as much water every day as is 
used in all New York City. An- 
nual consumption of water in this 
industry exceeds the storage ca- 
pacity of any of the world’s dams 
with the exception of Boulder 
dam, 
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field, liquor is a major problem, for 
though prohibition is repealed, boot- 
legging still thrives. Bootlegging is go- 
ing on in many States and across the 
borders and many cases of liquor were 
confiscated at San Francisco and else- 
where last week. Stills destroyed last 
week had about 20,000 gallons daily 
production capacity. 

The Coast Guard operates in front 
of a 10,000-mile coast line where rum- 
runners and other smugglers have 
plenty of places of concealment. Coast 
Guard cutters spot and picket smug- 
ling vessels, as a front line of en- 
forcement of anti-smuggling laws. 
(Photo No. 5.) 

The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue supervises manu- 
facture, warehousing and rectification 
of liquor and distribution of liquor 
through wholesale and retail dealers. 
It inspects all distilleries. Its primary 
purpose is surveillance and supervision 
of collection of the liquor tax. 


5. A Capture Along “Smuggler’s Row” 
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Inlessthana yearfromtheir introduction 
the.production of Ritz crackers reached 
the astonishing figure of 15,000,000 
crackers daily. And now, in the middle 
of the second year, production has 
climbed to over 29,000,000 daily. 
Such success is notthe result of chance. 
National Biscuit Company is con- 
stantly striving for advances in 
baking technique, refinements 
in equipment and production 
and the development of fine 


quality ingredients that will 


(NIB 
LO, 


provide the best in crackers to meet the 
public’s taste. 

Improved packaging technique and 
a nation-wide quick delivery system 
assure the prompt and fresh delivery of 
these fine products to the grocer’s 
shelves. 

National Biscuit Company's 500 and 
more varieties testify to the 
success of the constant effort 
to supply the American public 
with every cracker and cookie 
need. 
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Three Big Problems 
For Business Men 


HREE situations of direct concern 
to business men dominate the of- 
ficial Washington scene at this time. 
Uncertainty surrounds the effect 
of each, although the White House 
attitude is that at least two of the 
three developments will-work out to 
the definite advantage of American 
business. 

The other right now is causing an 
acute official headache, with chances 
that this headache will spread to em- 
ployers next January. 


In the immediate line-up are the following: 

1.—Administrative and policy problems surround- 
ing the unemployment insurance and old-age in- 
surance systems, with the time rapidly approach- 
ing when the now intangible words of the social 
security law take on a dollars-and-cents meaning. 

2.—Trade and currency problems growing from 
the latest realignment of gold standard currencies 
and the revived interest in tariffs. 

3—Problems of adjustment of Federal power 
distribution policies to fit into a possible coopera- 
tive arrangement with private utilities. 


SECURITY PROBLEMS 

Today’s principle official worries surround the ad- 
ministrative difficultes that threaten to overwhelm 
the Social Security Board as it gets ready for the 
task of setting up savings accounts for 26,000,000 
workers. 

Little but optimism flows from Government de- 
partments interested in the currency understand- 
ing between France, Great Britain and the United 
States. They predict in public statements and pri- 
vately that the groundwork is being laid for an ex- 
pansion of world trade which, thus far, is shown 
by official figures to have failed to keep pace with 
trade improvement in individual countries. 


POWER BARGAINS 


Somewhat the same sort of optimism is reflected 
in Government quarters toward the chance of 
peace with private electric power interests in the 
Tennessee Valley. But the outcome of that situa- 
tion admittedly depends on intensive bargaining 
and the extent of concessions which President 
Roosevelt is ready to make. 

The general business picture as painted for the 
White House by official reports of the Govern- 
ment’s appraisers continues to be favorable. 


The Social Security Tangle 


Huge Task of Accounting and Tax 
Collection Faces Officials 


“HE Social Security Board, faced with adminis- 
trative problems that stagger its experts, has 

decided to go ahead with its old-age insurance 
plan on schedule. 

That means: 

1.—Registration of 26,000,000 individual workers 
and the setting up of savings accounts for each 
of them by January 1. 

2.—Instruction of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
employers in their obligations and liabilities under 
this law, as well as in proper methods for reporting 
on the accounts of each of their employes. 

3—Development of machinery for collecting 
taxes from each of these employers each month in 
the year. 

Officials at work on this task say that no job of 
comparable size ever has been undertaken by the 
Government. They are deiaying a start until af- 
ter the November election and as a result will have 
less than two months in which to carry out pre- 
liminary work. 


NUMBERS FOR WORKERS 


What about details of registration? 

Report is that a decision has been reached to as- 
sign a number to every worker in the land. The 
task of reaching each worker is to be turned over 
to the Post Office Department and to employers. 
The Post Office Department will distribute to em- 
ployers blanks which they in turn will distribute 
to the workers. These blanks will be applications 
for savings account numbers. 

Workers are to fill in the information asked by 
the Government and mail that information to the 
Social Security Board in Washington. The Board 
then will assign numbers to the applicants. The 
numbers will be turned over by the worker to his 
employer and all accounts thereafter will be kept 
by number. 


26 MILLION ACCOUNTS 


This involves about 26,000,000 separate savings ac- 
counts to be maintained in Washington, with an es- 
timate that 42 acres of filing space will be required 
to hold the records that will be assembled. A 
worker’s only evidence of title to one of those ac- 
counts will be his number, which is in the hands 
of his employer so long as he is employed. 

What, then, of the employer? 

Employers will be called upon to set up a system 
of pay roll records that will enable them to show 
the credits they have given each week to each em- 
ployee. Those accounts are supposed to be avail- 
able for inspection by the worker and by the Goy- 
ernment. 

According to the law, weekly reports are to be 
made by employers to the Social Security Board 
showing the status of each of their individual ac- 
counts. Those weekly reports are to be the basis of 
figuring individual accounts in Washington. But 
the size of the task of accounting for 26,000,000 re- 
ports each week in the year is such that delay in 
the weekly reporting system is said to be contem- 
plated. 

Whether or not there is to be a new census of 
employers is a matter now under discussion. 

And the tax collecting plan? 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue will be charged 
with tax collections under both the unemployment 
insurance phase of the law and the old-age insur- 
ance phase. 

Its officials say that an enormous job is involved 
in making monthly collections from several million 
employers, some of whom are in business one day 
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OLD-AGE PENSION TANGLES—AN UNFAVORABLE 
TRADE BALANCE—THE POWER TRUCE 
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A NOTHER guarantee of farm income is planned through crop insur- 
The President’s committee preparing the plan is shown 
Wayne C. Taylor, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury; Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
chairman; Ernest C. Draper, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Roy M. Green, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Dr. A. G. 


ance. 
(left photo) left to right, front row: 


Back 





AGRICULTURE AND SHIPPING—PROBLEMS FOR FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


Black, chief of BAE, and H. R. Tolley, administrator of the AAA. 

Quick action by the new Maritime Commission broke, temporarily, 
the threatened shipping strike deadlock on the West Coast. 
of the Commission, (right photo) left to right, are: 
Montgomery Taylor, George Landick, Jr., formerly of the Treasury De- 
partment, and Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley. 





—Underwood & Underwood 
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Rear Admiral 





row: 
and out of business the next and many of whom + reached privately by the Government’s own 
have little in the way of permanent address. But | specialists. 
they regard the task as not overwhelming. They The points made in the private study are as fol- 


may have to police 26,000,000 individual accounts to 
determine whether between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
employers are making the proper contributions. 

The administrative task involved in starting the 
machinery of old-age insurance is causing the 
principal present official headaches. 


Pension Difficulties 


Numerous Amendments to Law 
Expected by its Friends 


S the date approaches when the country’s social 

security program goes into full legal effect, all 

attention of the Social Security Board is turned to 
the problem of administration. 

However, in other departments and in outside 
research agencies, intensive studies are under way 
designed to determine the probable effects and pos- 
sible shortcomings of the vast old-age insurance 
system. The report made to one of these agencies 
—the Twentieth Century Fund—was published dur- 
ing the past week. 


Its conclusions are far those 


different from 





lows: 


AMOUNT OF ANNUITIES 


1.—Although taxes will be collected from workers 
and employers for five years from next January be- 
fore any annuities are paid out, those annuities 
then will be smaller than old-age pensions now paid 
to needy persons in many States. Thus, a worker 
steadily employed for five years at $2,000 a year will 
be entitled to only $21 a month if he retires. A man 
earning $1,000 a year will have to work steadily for 
21 years to be entitled to $30 a month on retire- 
ment. 

2.—The disparity between the size of annuities 
that can be built up under the system of saving 
called for under the insurance plan and the pen- 
sions already paid to destitute old people would re- 
sult in strong pressure for a change in the plan 
that might affect its insurance character. 


WHERE THE TAX FALLS 


3—Sums collected from individual workers will, 
for many years, go largely into a reserve fund that 
will accumulate until 1970 before the amount of 
benefits paid out equals the amount of taxes com- 
ing in. By that time the reserve will total $41,- 


+ 








| 


000,000,000 and in 1980 will reach 
$50,000,000,000. 

4.—The pay-roll tax collected from employers and 
employes, rising gradually from 2 per cent to 6 per 
cent of the total pay rolls, is a “regressive” tax, 
bearing heaviest on those least able to pay with 
the result the savings which employes are forced to 


make would come first out of the food of the work- 


nearly 


ers. The reason is that the mass of American 
workers never have earned enough to permit 
saving. 


5.—The huge reserve fund, built on the idea that 
interest paid on it will help materially to carry the 
annuities paid to those who have saved, is unneces- 
Sary because the Government will have to tax to 
get the money to pay the interest. That fund, too, 
will prove a source of spending money for Con- 
gressmen. Actually, the report concludes, the re- 
serve to back up old-age annuities is unnecessary 
since the Government taxing power is sufficient 
reserve. 

6.—The principle of redistributing income by 
taxing those best able to pay, to provide old-age 
benefits to themselves and to others less well able 
to pay, should be carried farther than in the Act. 

Such are the general points made in the study 
of the Government’s old-age insurance plan as 
made to the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The authors of the study say: “In considering the 
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+ check in production. A check in pro- 
duction means less employment. There 
are still those who feel that the way 


A BANKER LOOKS AT EUROPE + bility cannot be brought about so long FACTORS IN RECOVERY 
a } as the present tendency towards By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
By RUDOLF S. HECHT, | economic nationalism continues and ‘ S ; ange 


Chairman of Board, Hibernia National 
Bank, New Orleans 


‘IX weeks spent in the rapidly evolving 
5 panorama of European history 
these days is scarcely long enough to 
send one home with fixed opinions about 
present-day conditions or the fateful 
future into which the various countries 
there are rushing. However, if one is 
forearmed with a real economic interest 
in the life of these nations and takes 
time to make contracts with as many 
different kinds of people, from financial 
and economic leaders down to hitch- 
hikers, as I did as I travelled about, 
mostly by motor, and if one asks as 


many questions as I managed to do, it is 
quite possible to form some very dis- 
tinct impressions as to the significance 
of the great social and political changes 
which are taking place there and are 
likely to have far-reaching consequences 
the world over. 


Of one thing I am 
sure, and that is that 
America cannot 
stand as wholly aside 
from these world 
problems as some of 
us might wish. 

Foremost among 
the feelings which I 
think any American 
would have, and 
which I desire par- 
ticularly to express 
with a new emphasis despite its perhaps 
somewhat hackneyed sound, is simply 
this—that the more one sees of and 
studies the social, economic and political 
problems of Europe the better satisfied 
one is bound to feel with conditions in 
the United States in spite of the many 
problems which we, too, are facing at 
home. 

The European picture as a whole is 
not a cheerful one, either from a po- 
litical standpoint or from the point of 
view of the business men. World 





Sta- 





every nation strives for self-sufficiency. 
It cannot be denied that this economic 
nationalism is in many instances not 
based on mere desire for selfish ad- 
vantage, but rather on absolute necessi- 
ties of the countries in question. 

Accordingly, international trade is 
doomed to many artificial restrictions for 
some time to come. This does not mean 
that we should give up in despair and 
do nothing to improve the situation and 
try to rehabilitate world trade, but in 
making future plans it is best to look these 
unpleasant facts squarely in the face. 

The gold supply of the world is not 
concentrated in the hands of so few na- 
tions that it has become a fundamental 
necessity that goods and services must 
be accepted in payment of international 
obligations or else international business 
transactions must stop altogether, be- 
cause the debtor countries are practically 
without monetary resources. 

Meantime, some of our neighbors are 
not resting on their oars, as may be illus- 
trated by England's most recent action 
of authorizing the sale of $50,000,000 of 
British goods to Russia against their is- 
suance of 5'2 per cent Russian Treasury 
notes, payment of which British authori- 


ties undertake to guarantee in due 
course. 
In one European country after the 


the other, business men have had to 
reconcile themselves to progressive so- 
cialization of industry and commerce, 
and an increasingly large surrender of 
their individual rights, until they have 
reached the establishment of something 
approaching the totalitarian state. It is 
true that as a result the acute and un- 
balanced relations between capital and 
labor have been greatly improved, but at 
a cost far greater than would have been 
possible by far smaller voluntary conces- 
sions before conditions became so unset- 
led as to bring about the political up- 
heavals which followed.—(From an 
dress before the annual convention 
American Bankers’ Association.) 


ad- 





Executive Manager, National Association 
° of Credit 


First, when living costs rise it is true 
that salaries and wages never keep pace. 
They lag back of the rising cost of living 
some six months. This leads to disturbed 
condition in labor. There may be strikes 
and there certainly will be more de- 
mands for increased wages to parallel 
the rising costs of living. 

Second, consider the social effect. The 
rising cost of living will more sharply 
define the burdens of taxation and cost 
of administration of government. The 
surplus beyond the bare needs of each 
household will be smaller and when tax 
payments are made from this surplus 
they will demand a larger percentage of 
the surplus. This should make people 
more tax-conscious. Over the long- 
range period of time, it ought to be a 
favorable factor for more economical ad- 
ministration. 


Men 


Third, it will cause 
* the consumer group 
which has been bear- 
ing the load, to give 
: more attention to ap- 
praisal of government 


policies. The farm 
* program, for in- 
stance, will be 
brought directly 





home to the con- 

3 sumers and they will 

i fs “7 realize more directly 
that they are paying the cost of such a 
program. 

Fourth, the cooperative movement, 
which is now being studied and which 
may soon be launched in earnest in this 
country, will be given impetus. Con- 
sumers will feel such a movement worth- 
while, many accepting it blindly, merely 
by reason of the fact that,. in their 
opinion, prices are out of line. If prices 
seem out of line, they will reason that 
someone is getting too large a share. 

Next, rising costs can mean lower 
volume. Fewer units of goods mean a 











to build prosperity is to have fixed prices 
and restricted production. All economic 
history, however, shows that real in- 
creases in the standard of living occur 
through greater production at lower unit 
cost, thus stretching the purchasing 
power of the consumer’s dollar.” 

Too many business men do not appre- 
ciate the extent of the volume of their 
business that is attributable to the gov- 
ernment spending program. May I sug- 
gest that each business man analyze his 
orders and trace them to their eventual 
source. You will find a much higher 
percentage of these orders due directly 
or indirectly to government expenditures 
than you would suspect without such 
analysis. 

Some of the business now being trans- 
acted results from the sale of credit 
rather than merchandise. I refer to 
the business that is being transacted on 
extended installment terms, some of 
which reach as long as three and three 
and one-half years. While installment 
sales as a whole within limits are sound 
and constructive, when a volume of pro- 
duction is maintained through the ex- 
tension of terms to as much as three 
and three and one-half years, the sound- 
ness of that portion of the business voi- 
ume may be questioned. 

There has been some measure of buy- 
ing for inventory purposes, particularly 
in those industries in which strikes or 
labor difficulties appear to be looming, 
and besides there has been a measure 
of buying due to the war clouds abroad. 
This is a very small factor compared 
to the others but it does exist to some 
extent. 

I do not mean to infer that these fac- 
tors, enumerated above, account for the 
business recovery but they do play a 
large share and, in our appraisal of 
business recovery, we should keep these 
in mind so that we may more accurately 
gauge what the normal recovery has 
been.—(From monthly review issued by 
National Association of Credit Men.) 





inadequacies and shortcomings of the Act, full 
credit should be given to it as a real achievement 
and as a foundation on which a satisfactory struc- 
ture of old-age security may eventually be built.” 
The very officials charged with enforcing the new 
plan recognize the points made by its critics. They 
definitely are of the opinion that many amend- 
ments are going to be necessary, but first they 
want to get the machinery set up and working. 


World Currencies and Trade 


Money Accord Expected to Result 
In Improved Commerce 


‘THE new line-up between the French franc, the 

British pound and the American dollar is im- 
portant more for what*it implies than for any di- 
rect early trade effects. 

That attitude is assumed by Department of Com- 
merce experts and expressed by Daniel Roper, Sec- 
retary of Commerce. With the threat removed of a 
new currency war, the way is paved to build up 
broken trade relationships and to start to talk 
about taking down some of the defensive tariff bar- 
riers erected in recent years. 

Government trade specialists, however, point out 
a catch. 

They say that the initiative in lowering tariffs 
and moving back toward normal trade rests with 
the United States. The reason is that the world 
Owes this country money which it can pay back 
only if able to sell goods in the American market. 

So two problems bob up: One, the old, unpaid 
war debts; the other, the relationship between the 
American dollar and the British pound. 


WAR DEBT PROBLEM 


War debts, insiders say, are a barrier to a free 
discussion of tariffs and trade policies because the 
foreigners have written them off and the Ameri- 
cans insist on eventual collection. And the British 
are hesitant about talking about trade concessions, 
according to those working on trade agreements, 
because they think the American dollar is rated 
too cheaply by this Administration, giving the 
United States an unnecessary advantage in world 
markets. 

But once the election is out of the way, negotia- 
tions may start again on tariffs, thereby justifying 
Secretary Roper’s prediction that the present cur- 
rency understanding “will be the basis for the re- 
moval of other barriers, including tariff and quota 
restrictions, in a new era for increasing interna- 
tional trading.” 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, finds 
significance in the fact that this year for the first 
time in many years foreigners are selling more 
goods in the American market than they are buy- 
ing here. In that way, he feels, they are getting 
the dollars needed to make payments on the debts 
they owe and to increase purchases of raw materials, 
including farm products. 


THE TRADE BALANCE 

The official figures show that in the first eight 
months of this year foreigners sold $1,552,337,000 
worth of goods to this country and bought $1,511,- 
730,000 worth—a balance in their favor of $40,607,- 
000. This balance is augmented by payments for 
services and tourist travel not included in the 
monthly trade reports. 

In August of the present year foreigners sold this 
country $195,016,000 worth of goods and bought 
$178,249,000 worth—giving a balance of $16,767,000 
in their favor. The volume of foreign trade for 
August, both imports and exports, was the largest 
for that month since 1930. 

If this trend persists, and it is regarded as favor- 
able by most officials concerned, nations abroad 
may find that they can let down some of the de- 
fenses they have set up to keep out goods from 
abroad. When they reach that stage the way will 
be paved to a freer international trade and a re- 
vived movement of capital. 

This country now holds most of the gold of the 
world and possesses most of the dammed-up credit. 
Secretary Morgenthau has revealed the willing- 
ness of the United States to see some of its huge 
gold stocks flow back to the nations from which 
they came. But the free flow of credit still is 
blocked by the Act of Congress which prohibits 
loans to nations that are defaulted on money owed 
to this country. 

On the cards are more international negotiations 
to remove more of the barriers to world trade. 


Future of Power Industry 


Government Cooperation with 
Private Utilities Now the Goal 


NJORE than a market for TVA power—so the 
~"" White House feels—is involved in the negotia- 
tions under way between the Government and pri- 
vate utility interests in the Tennessee Valley. 

The thought is this: 

If that situation can be straightened out short 
of a legal battle long drawn out, then one im- 
portant obstacle to pent-up utility plant expansion 
and utility refinancing may be removed. 

The last depression log jam admittedly has been 
centered-in the heavy industries that depend on in- 
vestment spending for their activity. It is in these 
industries that much unemployment lies. 

Of late there has been stirring in the field of 
railroad equipment, with some officials predicting 
that the rebuilding of railroads will rival the auto- 
mobile boom of the 1920s for its effect on general 
industry. 

Home building is getting under way on an ex- 
panding scale. 

But the utility industry, although power sales 
are expanding and in some cases taxing capacity 
to produce, has shown little inclination to start a 
broad program of plant expansion. The relation- 
ship between the Federal Government and the pri- 
vate companies is given as a reason for this 
hesitancy. 

If the Government intended td go into the busi- 
ness of developing power on a broad scale and of 
competing with private companies for the available 
market, utility managers wanted to go slow. 

But if there now can be devised some basis for 
pooling Government and private power so that 
there could be a development of markets on a co- 
operative basis, the hard feelings might disappear 
and a period of plant expansion might open. 

Such is the expressed idea, 

Ow_EN Scorrt. 
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+ LABOR: NEW TACTICS IN UNIONIZING 7°= STEEL INDUSTRY + 


THE steel organizing cam- 

paign, now in its fourth 
month, presents one feature 
that is new on the American 
scene. It is an example of col- 
laboration between the outside 
organizing committee and the 
company unions with a view to 
strengthening the company 
unions as bargaining agencies. 


The organizing committee in this 
case is controlled by John L. Lewis's 
Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, which has contributed half 
a million dollars to the cause. 


The usual procedure, where a 
company union exists, is for the 


outside union to attack it and seek | 
In the steel industry | 


to replace it. 
today, the outside union has sought 
the friendship of 
unions. 
the organizing committee has at- 
tempted to alter the character of 
the company unions, and to do so 
in two respects. 

The first respect is in the subject 
matter of bargaining. The commit- 
tee claims credit for injecting the 
subject of wages into negotiations 
of employe representation groups 
(company unions) with the man- 
agement. 


UNITING THE UNIONS 

The second respect is in coordi- 
nation of action among the vari- 
ous company unions. The first 
conference among representatives 
from different plants, committee 


spokesmen declare, was held at the | 


committee’s suggestion and under 
its more or less open leadership. 

Bargaining under the company 
union plan follows this general 
procedure, as laid down in a typi- 
cal constitution: 

The bargaining is for the pur- 
pose of bringing about what are 
called adjustments. An employe 


with a grievance takes up the mat- | 
ter with the foreman first, then | 





Herculean Labor of Tagging 


the company | 
In seeking this friendship, | 





| several separate unions, 
|} each plant. 
| the company, if controlled by a hold- 


with the superintendent and after 
that with the management's rep- 


| resentative. 


Failing agreement, the matter is 
referred to a joint committee of the 
company union and the manage- 
ment. Final appeal is to the presi- 
dent of the company. 


| THE WAGE QUESTION 


Under this procedure, wages had 


| not been a subject of “adjustment” 
—until recently. When the organ- | 


izing committee pegan its campaign, 
a demand was made for a 10 per 
cent increase in wages. 
brought up the question of the way 
in which the demand should be 
pressed. Should the foreman, the 
superintendent, the manager or 
even the president of the company 


be the person with whom workers | 


should deal? Or should the presi- 
dent of the holding company. which 
controlled the operating company be 
approached? Perhaps the associa- 
tion of all steel companies was the 
proper body. 

This question led to the second 
innovation which the steel organiz- 
ing committee claims credit for 
urging on the employe representa- 
tives; namely, joint action among 
various company unions. 

The typical form of company 
union is a one-plant organization of 
employes. A company having sev- 
eral plants would then deal with 
one for 
In such negotiations, 


ing corporation, might be one of 
several such companies, each deal- 
ing with many separate unions but 
following a common policy laid 


| down by the holding corporation. 


As the steel organizing commit- 
tee moved in, the company unions 


26 Million Under Pension Plan 





Proof of Age One of the Many Problems 
Still Baffling the Commission 





HE Federal Government will be- 
gin one of its largest statistical 
jobs next month when its sets the 


machinery in motion for obtaining 


initial wage records for approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 American workers 
for whom Federal old-age benefits 
will begin to accrue Jan. 1. 
Despite the vastness of the job, 
final details of the methods to be 
used in obtaining the records have 
not yet been worked out. However, 


officials of the Social Security Board | 
are able to outline a _ tentative | 


schedule for the undertaking. 


Questionnaires for the persons af- | 


fected by the Social Security Act 
old-age benefits plan are to be dis- 
tributed and collected by employes 
of the Post Office Department. 

These questionnaires are to be 
limited to a minimum of data nec- 
essary to carry out the act and of- 
ficials point out they probably will 
ask five questions of each individual 
coming under its provisions, namely, 
(1) name, (2) mother’s maiden 
name, (3) date of birth, (4) place 
of birth, (5) nationality. 


NO EMBARRASSING QUESTIONS 

No questions which might jeop- 
ardize a worker’s employment or 
embarrass him in any way are to be 
asked. 

An objection raised in some quar- 
ters was that the workers might not 
want to disclose their ages because 
employes might use such informa- 
tion as a basis for discrimination 
against older employes. Therefore 
the records obtained in the initial 
census are to be kept secret. 

Also such records are not to be 
turned over to the municipal police 
departments or to other law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Fingerprinting of all workers was 
suggested as the most practical way 
of obtaining satisfactory records of 
each person included in the program. 
But the suggestion was vetoed. on 
the ground that the great masses of 
the people would object to such a 
system and difficulties would arise in 
carrying it out. 

The information to be collected 
from the survey scheduled to be- 
gin about the middle of November 
is to be used as the basis for as- 
signing numbers to accounts for 
each of the 26,000,000 persons to 
come under the old-age benefits pro- 
visions. Each worker receiving such 
a number is expected to retain it 
through life. 


Individual records are to be main- | 
These are to contain the 


tained. 
personal information as to age, 
place of birth, and other data col- 
lected in the survey. 


Also each individual is to be 





given some form of personal identi- 
fication bearing the name of his 
account. This may take the form 
of metal disks bearing his number. 


A LIFE “NUMBER” 
Details as to how checks will be 


, Made on age data, and other infor- 


mation which might be misrepre- 
sented have not been determined. 
However, Officials point out that few 
workers, except perhaps those in the 
oldest groups, would be likely to re- 
port additional age in order to 
qualify sooner for a pension. 
Checks may be made from in- 
surance data, from birth records 


| and from Census Bureau data. The 


census records contain information 
as to the number of persons in each 
family and their age at the time of 
the census. 


Burden of keeping the records of 
earnings will be upon the employers. 
Whether a man works a day or a 
year accurate information as to 
earnings must be reported as the 
eventual amount of his old-age 
benefit is affected by the total of 
his wages. 

One of the problems of keeping 
the vast records will be that of 
tracing workers who make frequent 
changes of employment. 


The law calls for weekly reports 
on earnings but the difficulty of such 
a reporting system may lead to de- 
ferment of enforcement on that 
basis. 


CONFIDENTIAL TAX DATA 

Collection of the pay roll taxes 
deducted from the pay of wage 
earners and contributed by em- 
ployers will be handled by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Such 
taxes are to be treated with the 
Same confidence that income taxes 
are now handled. 

A by-product of the system of 
record keeping is that it will pro- 
vide data on total employment and 
wages. All but 20,000,000 of the 
gainfully employed workers of the 
United States will come under its 
provisions, which means that with 
the exception of agriculture and a 
few other fields of work which are 
excepted, comprehensive data will 
be available on fluctuations of 
wages and employment. 

When the system of records for 
each individual worker is completed, 
what is termed the largest initial 
administrative job of any of the 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
will have been completed. Under 
the Act all workers qualifying at 
the age of 65 are eligible for the 
system of retirement payments and 


; certain lump-sum payments will be- 


gin to be payable next year. 


This | 








| had this point called to their at- 


tention—they were divided into 
many separate groups but were bar- 
gaining with a unified authority. 


CENTRALIZED BARGAINING 

So along with the demand for a 
10 per cent wage increase, a demand 
was made for a national wage com- 


| mittee, by which the employes might 


have a single agent to bargain, not 
merely with the head of a holding 


company, but with the association | 
| through which all the holding com- 


panies act. 


Employes of the Carnegie-Illinols | 


Steel Company system took the lead 
in these demands. At the outset 


| they were, faced with the difficulty | 
their | 
unions required that the demands | 
| were opposed to the interference of 


that the constitutions of 


be taken up with individual plants 


and eventually with the president | 


of the company but in no event with 
the head of the holding corporation, 
in this case the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Company. 

It was at this point that the steel 


|} pany. On this question the confer- 
| ence split, some preferring to deal 
| through plant officials. 


Competition With Company Unions Abandoned 
In Favor of Their ‘Conversion 


organizing committee entered with 
its suggestion. A conference of rep- 
resentatives from the company | 
unions was urged to appeal directly | 
to the head of the holding com- 





The others, 
taking their plea to the president 
of the holding company, were told 
that they were acting without au- 
thorization of employes. The request 
for a wage increase was denied; the 
request for a national wage commit- 
tee was not answered. 


‘INTERFERENCE’ OPPOSED 
Spokesmen for those who pre- 
ferred to abide by the company | 
union policies stated their relations 
were satisfactory and that they 


outside organizers. 

This is how matters stood when 
the organizing committee met last 
week to take stock of progress to | 
date. Its chairman, Philip Murray, 
stated that union organizers had 





made contact with several hundred 
company union representatives, of 
whom a majority were declared 
either to have enrolled as members 


of the steel union or to be favorably | 
| clared, whenever the city’s central 


disposed to it. 
Van A. Bittner, in charge of the 


Great Lakes area, reported on 98 | 
| employe representatives in that area. 


Of the total, he said, 43 were mem- 
bers of the steel union, 37 were 
“favorable to it and likely to join 


soon” and 18 were said to be defi- | 


nitely hostile. 


An estimate by the magazine 


| “Fortune” places the present mem- 
| bership of the steel union between 
| 30,000 and 40,000. 
| when the drive began. 


FEAR SEEN AS A HANDICAP 
Mr. Murray said in his report: 
“When we started the job of or- 
ganizing the steel industry, we 
found the men in the mills shot 
through with fear. 
tent we have broken down this fear. 


The day that we completely banish | 


fear from the steel industry our job 


| will be done.” 


Among other reports presented 
were descriptions of difficulty in 
arranging for public meetings. In 


| one Pennsylvania town, the land on 


which a hall leased by the union 





It had been 8,000 | 


To a large ex- | 


was situated had been bought by a 
representative of a steel company 
and the meetings planned had been 
halted. 

In an Alabama city, it was de- 


erations are carried on and ship 
out the finished products, they are 
engaged in operations that affect 
interstate commerce directly. The 
companies contend, on precedents 


| based on the NRA and Guffey Coal 


labor union wished to hold a meet- | 


ing, the Governor, at the union’s re- 


| quest, sent in State police to pro- 


tect the members from mob outrages 
claimed to have been inspired by the 
employers. 

The organization force at work 
was reported to be 158 on full time, 
80 on part time and 5,000 volunteers. 


LABOR BOARD IN COURT 
The National Labor Relations 


Board has appealed to the Supreme | 


Two 


in favor of the Labor Board. Those 
appealed last week were all decided 
adversely to the Board. 

The five recent appeals all bring 
up the question of the nature of 
interstate commerce. 


A steel company and manufac- | 


turers of trailers and clothing are 
involved. The Board contends that, 
since these companies draw their 
raw materials from outside the 
States in which manufacturing op- 


| Court a total of five new cases in- | 
| volving collective bargaining. 
such cases already had been ap- | 
pealed, these having been decided | 





Act decisions, that their operations 
are intrastate and hence their labor 
relations are beyond the authority 
of Congress. 

Of the two cases already before 
the Court, one hinges on a matter 
of procedure. A lumber company 
had sought an injunction against 
the Board to prevent it from con- 
ducting hearings on charges of un- 
fair labor practices. The lower 
courts had held that the Board 
might conduct hearings, the com- 
pany having the right of appeal 
when and if the Board issued an 
order. 

The other of the two cases in- 
volves dismissal of a writer of the 
Associated Press. The Board had 
found the dismissal to be based on 
the employe’s union activities and 
had entered an order for reinstate- 
ment and back pay. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the order, 
deciding that the Associated Press 
was engaged in interstate commerce. 
Hearings before the Supreme Court 
are expected this Autumn. 

Joun W. TAYtor. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
INVESTMENT TRUST CHAMPION 
Elisha Walker, partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bank- 


ers, opposes regulation of investment trusts to 
greater extent than any other business enterprise. 





Investment Trusts: 
Their Future Control 


N and on grinds the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s investi- 
gation of investment trusts, with only 
three months now remaining before 
a report on its study must be made 
to Congress. 


Continuing its public examination of the trusts, 
which constitute a four billion dollar industry, SEC 
last week elicited from witnesses further expert ad- 
vice on what type of regulation, if any, should be 
imposed on the organizations. By January it is 
Scheduled to present to Congress its recommenda- 
tions for legislation based upon a survey of the 
field. 


SEGREGATION—MAJOR PROBLEM 

One of the big points in the present series of 
hearings, which have been under way since July 
27, has been the discussion of the advisability of 
segregating investment trusts from the investment 
banking firms and brokerage houses which orig- 
inally sponsored or created them. Leaders of the 
business have displayed a divided opinion on this 
proposal, under questioning by David Schenker, 
chief counsel of the inquiry. 

Some have declared that segregation, which 
would make the trusts purely investors of their 
shareholders’ funds, would be a beneficial measure. 
Others have been outspoken in their antagonism 
to the suggestion. Last week Elisha Walker, part- 
ner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York investment 
bankers, read into the record his ideas about any 
regulation of investment trusts, including the pro- 
posed segregation. 

Mr. Walker, who was formerly connected with 
Bancamerica Blair, which organization created sev- 
eral investment trusts, declared that he saw no 
reason why an investment corporation, engaged 
in selling, buying and holding stocks and bonds, 
should be regulated to a greater extent than any 
other kind of business enterprise. Mr. Walker 
added: 

“The general use of the term ‘investment trust’ 
is unfortunate when applied to a corporation en- 
gaged in the business of purchasing, selling and 
holding securities because the word ‘trust’ implies 
a relationship which in my judgment does not ex- 
ist between such a corporation and and its stock- 
holders. I see no reason why investment corpora- 
tions of the character I have described should be 
subject to governmental regulation or restrictions 
to any greater extent than any other type of busi- 
ness corporation.” 


WOULD USE EXISTING CONTROLS 


Henry M. Minton, vice president of Spencer Trask 
Fund, an investment trust sponsored by Spencer 
Trask & Co., members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, told the SEC that “segregation might avoid 
the type of abuse possible from underwriters or 
brokerage house control only to subject the in- 
vestment trust to other types of abuse.” Mr. Min- 
ton suggested that the “well organized system of 
control” exercised by the New York Stock Exchange 
over its members should be utilized to the full be- 
fore any new restrictions are set up. 

Among other financiers who testified last week 
were: Earl Sinclair, president of the Sinclair Re- 
fining Company and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Consolidated Oil Corporation; Ruloff 
Cutten, of E. F. Hutton & Co., and Hunter S. Mars- 
ton, formerly of Blair & Co. Their testimony was 
of a very technical nature, involving transactions 
entered into by the companies they represented. 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT POWER COMPANY, Ash- 
land, Wis., $5,600,000 of first mortgage bonds, Series A, 
due Oct. 1, 1966, the interest rate on which is to be an- 
nounced in amendments to the registration statement. 
All but about $120,000 will be used for redemption pur- 
poses, and that amount will go into plant and equip- 
ment. Principal underwriters: Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; Field, Glore and Co.; A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; 
Harris, Hall & Co., Inc.; all of Chicago; and Bonbright 
& Co., Inc., and Brown Harriman & Co., Inc., both of 
New York City. 


CONVERSION OFFICE FOR GERMAN FOREIGN 
DEBTS, an issue of 3 per cent dollar bonds not to ex- 
ceed $65,000,000 with an additional $4,000,000 of separate 
coupons provided for special contingents. The issue is 
guaranteed by the German government, according to 
the prospectus, and is to be offered dollar for dollar 
in exchange for coupons and other interest claims 
maturing between July 1, 1934, and Dec. 31, 1936, of 
certain dollar obligations of German debtors. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., Bridgeport, 
Conn., 3,764,389 shares of $1 par value common stock 
to be offered to common stockholders of the company 
of record Oct. 19, in the ratio of one new share for 
each share held at a price of $1.70 a share. 
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STABILIZATION FUNDS AND THEIR FUNCTION 
IN KEEPING CURRENCIES ON AN EVEN KEEL 





N THE current efforts to stabilize 

the world’s major currency units, 
large stabilization funds held by the 
various nations will play a predom- 
inant role. Leveling off of “wide 
swings” in exchange rates is the job 
assigned to these vast pools of money 
which are now to work together in- 
stead of at cross purposes. 


As a result of the three-power gentlemen’s agree- 
ment adopted by this country, Great Britain and 
France the combined resources of the funds will be 
almost four and one-half billion dollars. Where 
did this money come from and where will it be 
used? 

The idea of a stabilization tund was originally 
utilized by Great Britain. Very soon after that 
nation departed from the gold standard in Sep- 
tember, 1931, it created what it called an “equali- 
zation fund.” 

At the outset it consisted of 175,000,000 pounds, 
or about $800,000,000. Later the fund’s resources 
were increased to 350,000,000 pounds or approxi- 
mately $1,800,000,000. In the five years which have 
elapsed since it was formed the worth of the fund 
in dollar terms has, of course, fluctuated with the 
ratio between the pound and the dollar. At the 
present time it is said to be again at about $1,- 
800,000,000. 

The British equalization fund was created out of 
Government holdings of gold standard currencies, 
including the American unit. In addition a cer- 
tain amount of money was appropriated by the 
parliament. 


RESULT OF GOLD “CUT” 

In this country a stabilization fund resulted from 
the cut in the gold content of the dollar which was 
accomplished by a Presidential proclamation in 
January, 1934. The fixed weight of the dollar was 
15-5/21 grains of gold nine-tenths fine, comparing 
with 25.8 grains, where it had been since 1934. Thus 
the gold content of the doliar at present is 59.06 
per cent of the gold content of the old dollar. 

This operation gave the Treasury a “profit” of 
$2,700,000,000, which was thrown into the Stabili- 
zation Fund. Some $600,000,000 of this total was 
used to retire certain bonds, another $200,000,000 
was utilized as a working balance by the Treasury. 
What has been done with any other part of the 
fund is a mystery, since only a few high Treasury 
officials know the results of the fund’s operations. 

For some months now the fund has been carried 
on the Daily Treasury Statement at $1,800,000,000, 
although Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
constantly speaks of it as the “two billion dollar 
fund.” It is admitted by officials that profits have 
been made by transactions entered into by the 
fund. 

The British fund involved no new creation of 
capital, but was set up by bringing together money 
out of treasury balances and by appropriations of 
additional sums. Britain stabilized the pound in 
terms of gold and protected the pound from cha- 
otic movements of currencies; it did not definitely 
devalue the pound in terms of gold. 

The stated purpose of the Equalization Fund 
was to lessen the shock-that might come to the 
British pound, when frightened capitalists of other 
nations attempted to find protection for their 
funds. British financial officials desired that the 
pound find a normal level, uninfluenced by excited 
migration of capital and affected only by the usual 
course of world trade. 

Original purpose of the U. S. Stabilization Fund 
was to act as one part of a program aimed at push- 
ing the dollar down in terms of gold and holding 
it down in order to increase the price of commod- 
ities. 


A TWOFOLD PURPOSE 

When the fund was created as if by magic in 1934, 
its purpose was twofold. 

First, it was to be used to steady the value of 
American dollars on foreign exchanges should the 
unit be subjected to unusual pressure either up- 
wards or downwards. Second, it was to deal in the 
United States Government securities. 

When merchants, engaged in foreign trade, or 
speculators sell dollars in such volume that they 
push down the dollar rate in foreign exchange mar- 
kets, it becomes the duty of the fund to buy dollars 
to bolster the dollar. Of course, when the dollar is 
being bought in a significantly large volume which 
would tend to raise its rate of exchange, the fund 
sells. 

This same procedure, theoretically, applies to the 
transactions in Government obligations of this 
country, in order to keep their prices at normal 
levels should abnormal selling or buying take place. 

What action has been taken under either of these 
two purposes is unknown, since the operations of 
the fund are not made public. The only instance 
in which the details of the transactions were dis- 
closed was when Secretary Morgenthau at a special 
press conference on Sept. 26 disclosed that he had 
purchased the bulk of a $5,000,000 offering of ster- 
ling by the Russian State Bank. 


A “RAID’—AN “AGREEMENT” 

The Russian bank, he told reporters, had 
“dumped” on the New York exchange market 1,- 
000,000 pounds which had broken the price of ster- 
ling from $5.02 to $4.91. As soon as Mr. Morgen- 
thau discovered the situation, he stated, he used 
the Stabilization Fund to purchase the Soviet’s of- 
fering. 

This operation, the secretary explained, was this 
country’s contribution to the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” Since the British and French foreign ex- 
changes were closed at the time, the offering, he 














said, was made in the New York market and it + related to the monetary units of France, Great 


was his duty to bolster up the pound. 

The Soviet government denied the implication 
that it had “raided” the sterling in an attempt to 
jeopardize the tri-partite agreement. On the other 
hand, it said, the transaction was a perfectly nor- 
mal one, resulting from a payment of $6,890,700 
it had to make to a Swedish firm. 

In order to obtain the money to pay the Swedish 
company the Russian bank directed the Chase Na- 
tional Bank to send the 6,890,700 in dollars to Stock- 
holm. Then because its dollar balance in this coun- 
try had to be built up again, it ordered Chase to 
sell 1,000,000 English pounds. 

After the denial of a “raid” was made by the 
Soviet bank, Treasury officials and State Depart- 
ment officials refused to comment on the situation. 











Underwood & Underwood 
BACKED BY $2,000,000,000 
America is ready to “use to the limit” the huge stabil- 
ization fund in order to live up to her part of the 
three-power currency stabilization agreement, says 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 





At any rate, the transaction gave Americans their 
first peak into the operations of their Stabilization 
fund, According to the Secretary of the Treasury 
it is unlikely if another such opportunity will be 
given them again. 

There have been rumors from time to time that 
the Treasury was supporting the Government bond 
market, but these have been consistently denied. 
Treasury officials have claimed that the condition 
of the market is sufficiently “good” to eliminate 
any need for the fund to buy or sell. The fund 
Stands ready, however, to enter the market should 
the prices fall to the detriment of the banks, in- 
surance companies or the Government itself. 


REGARDED AS STEP FORWARD 


The three important nations who formed the 
non-aggression currency pact have promised to use 
the forces at their command to smooth the wide 
fluctuations in their currencies which might arise 
from devaluation of the franc and other units. 
This is regarded by officials here as a large step 
toward international currency stabilization and an 
advance toward the betterment of world trade. 

That the action of three nations should be con- 
sidered in such a light is largely due to the manner 
in which the monetary units of a great many of 
the other important nations of the world are closely 





Britain and this country. 

“Currencies might, for convenience,” says the 
new Department of Commerce’s “Handbook of For- 
eign Currencies,” be “divided into four principal 
groups, namely sterling, gold bloc, dollar and the 
‘all other’ group which includes a large number 
of countries.” 

Under the sterling group the handbook includes 
all of the British Empire except Canada and New- 
foundland; Iraq, Palestine and other mandated 
territories; Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, Portugal, Portugese East Africa, Portugese 
West Africa, Egypt, Japan and Siam. 

Also, since the official rates of exchange for their 
currencies are fixed in terms of sterling, China and 
Hong Kong, formerly classed as silver standard 
countries might now be placed in the sterling group, 
the Department declares. 


THE ORIGINAL “GOLD BLOC” 

Originally the gold bloc, which has been pretiy 
generally dispersed by the events of the past week, 
consisted of: France, Belgium, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Poland and Switzerland, all of whose cur- 
rencies are still pegged to the French franc. Bel- 
gium and Italy were among the first to leave the 
gold bloc, while, according to the handbook, “Spain, 
Turkey and Uruguay, whose currencies are pegged 
to the French franc,” might be included. 

Although several of these nations have subse- 
quently gone on a modified gold standard, their 
currencies are quoted in terms of the franc, and 
consequently, follow that unit’s fluctuations and | 
can be somewhat controlled by it. 

Then the dollar group consists of the United 
States, since January, 1934, on a restricted form of 
the gold standard, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Pan- 
ama, Honduras, and British Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, Philippine Islands, Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Peru. Also, many students are of the opinion, 
states the handbook, that Canada should be in- 
cluded in this group. 

The “all other” group includes a great many cur- 
rencies, such as the German mark and the Russian 
ruble, the status of which is difficult to define, 
But Federal officials believe that the power of the |; 
three major participants in the agreement will not | 
only hold in line the currencies tied to their units 
but the currencies of the “all other” nations as well. 

Government financial authorities expect that 
other nations as they join in the agreement will 
establish their own equalization of stabilization 
funds. Should this development take place, added’ 
power will be given to the agreement. By keeping 
the currencies of the leading nations stable, these 
funds will act as a substitute for the old interna- 
tional gold standard. 

In his answer to Senator Vandenberg’s detailed 
questionnaire on the Government’s gold purchase 
program, Secretary Morgenthau declared: 

“It is entirely possible that from time to time 
when the situation so requires, the Treasury may, 
with funds in the Stabilization Fund, engage in op- 
erations on the exchange market for the purpose 
of eliminating unwarranted fluctuations in our ex- 
changes. These operations may involve dealings on 
the gold market, but such operations would be un- 
dertaken not for the purpose of acquiring gold, but 
for the purpose of safeguarding the position of the 
dollar with reference to other currencies.” 

Now, this policy, as a result of events of the past 
week, has been broadened. Not only will this coun- 
try “safeguard” the position of the dollar, but it 
will help also to protect the pound, the franc, and, 
presumably, the currencies of other nations which 
join in the agreement. 








+ His Job: ‘Watchdog’ For Two Billion Dollars 


CURRENCY stabilization discussions, the Russian 

“raid” on the British pound, and franc deval- 
uation developments have brought into the lime- 
light a Government official who handles this coun- 
try’s $2,000,000,000 stake in the international cur- 
rency game. 

Adverse to publicity about himself and the stabil- 
ization fund of which he is the watchdog, Archie 
Lochead is known in the records of the Treasury 
Department simply as “technical assistant” to Sec- 
retary Morgenthau. Yet he has at his command 
the two-billion-dollar pool which, because of the 
recent “gentlemen’s agreement,” will be used in 
conjunction with similar English and French funds 
to iron out “swings” in the currencies. 

Mr. Lochead, who feels that the public press has 
a somewhat exaggerated idea of his dictatorial 
powers over the stabilization fund, came to the 
Treasury in 1933 when the fund was suddenly cre- 
ated as a result of the cut in the gold content of 
the dollar. Because of the secretive nature of the 
operations of the fund he has been, until recently, 
almost unpublicized. 

He was born in New York City in 1892. After at- 
tending public grade school there he displayed his 
bent toward the world of business and finance by 
going to the city’s High School of Commerce. 

Graduated in 1910, he hustled down to Wall 
Street and got a job with Brown Brothers and 
Company, international bankers, one of the few 
firms doing an extensive foreign business at that 
time and the predecessor of the present investment 
banking house of Brown Brothers-Harriman, 

He stayed with the firm for ten years with the 
exception of one year during the war, when he was 
in service with the United States Army. At the end 
of his connection with Brown Brothers Mr. Lochead 
was in charge of the foreign exchange trading de- 
partment. 

After leaving the firm he became associated with 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New York 
City, as manager of that institution’s foreign de- 
partment. He remained there from 1920 until the 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ARCHIE LOCHHEAD 








latter part of 1933, when he was called to Wash- 
ington to set up the Government’s “foreign ex- 
change department” under the stabilization fund. 
While in New York he was president of the Foreign 
Exchange Club of New York and Vice Chairman of 
the Committee of Foreign Banking. 

A true summary of the exigencies of his post, 
Mr. Lochead states, is that he has to be “available 
at all hours of the day and night.” This is because 
of the differences in time among the various world 
financial centers, with the London market, for in- 
Stance, opening at about 5 a. m., Eastern Standard 
Time. The greater part of the actual exchange 
mechanism and the keeping posted on the course 
of the market can be accomplished by telephone 
Because of that fact he is as near to the market 
at his home as at his office in the Treasury 
building. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
NEW ROLE FOR THE SEC 
Administration of “blue sky laws” is rapidly becom- 
ing a job for market “scientists” rather than one of 
mere policing, James M. Landis, SEC chairman, tells 
State Security Commissioners. 


SEC Acts to Tighten 
‘Blue Sky’ Laws 


STRENGTHENING of State and 

national cooperation in adminis- 
tering the “blue sky law” is called for 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as it turns from acting as the 
“policeman of the security markets” 
to a “scientist” of the markets. 





James M. Landis, SEC chairman, in two addresses 
last week, stressed the advantage of mutual efforts 
by his agency and similar State supervisory officials, 
The hopes of the sponsors of national and State 
securities legislation, he told the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Securities Commis- 
sioners in Denver, “lay in a desire to prevent the 
waste that existed rather than simply to punish 
those responsible for that waste.” 


“POLICEMAN” TO “SCIENTIST” 


In the prevention of the waste to the investor 
and to business and to industry, supervisory officials 
have been forced to evolve into scientists from 
mere policeman, Mr. Landis stated. Expertness in 
approach is now essential, he said, whether it is 
their task to “qualify the security as being of a 
minimum grade, or to determine whether truthful 
disclosure of its nature and characteristics has been 
made.” 

As long as the administrator of the laws lacked 
an understanding of corporate finance, Mr. Landis 
asserted, “neither’of these two functions could be 
adequately performed.” But with that understand- 
ing, he said, the administrator can not only apply 
the standards with greater accuracy, but he can see 
both where the business as a whole” is weak or in- 
efficient and where his control failed to obtain its 
objectives. 

Because the regulation of finance needs this 
scientific approach, Mr. Landis asserted, the prob- 
lem is national in scope and necessitates “a com- 
munity of thinking by both State and Federal 
agencies.” Whatever effectiveness, he said, the 
SEC may have is lost unless the state commissions 
travel in the same direction, and vice versa. In 
the same manner, he suggested, the usefulness of 
cooperation from financial interests will be dissi- 
pated unless “our administrative techniques” are 
adapted toward achieving the same essential resuits. 


“CONFUSION” IN REGULATIONS 


Mr. Landis pictured for the State official the con- 
fusion existing in the regulation of such interests 
as certificates of deposit, whiskey warehouse re- 
ceipts, oil royalties and producing interests. Add 
to this, he pointed out, the difference in the State 
regulations applying to exemption from registra- 
tion, and a fair idea may be obtained of how con- 
fused the situation is. 

“And,” he added, “if one projects the scene upon 
the confusion of our varied State incorporation 
laws—which strangely enough in the legislative and 
public mind are not the concern of agencies en- 
trusted with the responsibility of protecting in- 
vestors—the difficulties of our common task are 
enormously magnified. Indeed in some States the 
character of the corperation laws are such as to 
make it almost farcical for fhe same State to create 
an agency whose responsibility is the protection 
of security holders.” 

Among the fields of control which need a clarifi- 
cation of state-national purposes, he said, are: the 
record of management of companies, especially as 
to the disposition of capital invested in an enter- 
prise; correct and adequate financial statements; 
the relation of the promoter of a company (and 
the manner in which he is rewarded) to the security 
issue; the control of over-the-counter markets, par- 
ticularly through a definition of terms such as 
“fraudulent,” “deceptive and unfair;” and segrega- 
tion of broker-dealer functions in the over-the- 
counter markets. 


IN THE MINING FIELD 


In another address in Denver, this time before 
the annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress, Mr. Landis declared 
that the SEC is on the “eve of projecting new solu- 
tions” to the two-fold problem involved in applying 
the securities legislation to the mining field. 

The problems: first, provision for exemption for 
the small public offering in its most practical and 
desirable form; and second, the need of fitting tne 
registration mechanism to the needs of the mining 
industry. 

The solutions: first, in regard to exemptions— 
to allow exemption in offerings of $100,000 or less 
in all cases where the corporations will show com- 
Pliance with state laws in States where funds are 
Solicited; second, in regard to registration, a new 
registration form has been prepared which will 
make easier registration for mining companies while 
at the same time offering more information to in- 
vestors. 
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+ THE PEACE CONFERENCE’ OF TVA AND THE POWER INDUSTRY + 


SEPTEMBER 30 marked 

what promises to be a turn- 
ing point in the bitterly fought 
controversy between the Ad- 
ministration’s power business 
and the private power business. 
On that date spokesmen for the 
two sides met to seek a com- 
promise so as to weave together 
the strands of these two war- 
ring enterprises. 


Specifically, the problem is: How 
can the Tennessee Valley Authority 
market its power at the least cost 
to itself and with the least damage 
to private competitors while adher- 
ing as closely as possible to its ob- 
jective of more power use at lower 
unit cost? 

On a broader basis, the result of 
this hoped-for compromise is ex- 
pected to apply to other areas where 
Government dams will shortly bring 
into production enough power to 
double the present proportion of 
publicly developed power to privately 
developed power. This proportion, 
on the basis of present projects, 
will rise from about 5 per cent of 
the total to 10 per cent. 

As matters now stand, private 
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Moving Toward Lower-priced Electricity and Lower-cost Financing 


utilities, fearing intensive competi- 
tion and duplication of facilities, 
hope to block the TVA by having its 
power business declared unconsti- 
tutional. Even should this attempt 
be lost, like the earlier one based on 
power from Wilson Dam, a. long 
period may elapse before intensive 
competition begins. 
| On the other side, the TVA sees 
| its program being delayed and pos- 
| sibly blocked by litigation which 
| might go advérsely to it eventually. 
| It offers to trade off the possibility 
of eventual success for a working ar- 
rangement designed to give immedi- 
ate benefit of lower rates to elec- 
tricity users and to permit the pri- 
vate companies to earn a fair re- 
turn on their used and useful prop- 
| erty. 


| NATURE OF CONFLICT 
Why did the conflict arise in the 
first place, seeing that generation of 
| power by the Government has pro- 
ceeded for more than a decade with- 
out friction of this type? 

The answer lies in the way in 
which the power is disposed of. 
Boulder dam illustrates the point. 

In this case, contracts were let for 
power calculated to repay the cost 
of the dam over a period of time. 
| No questions were asked about how 
the power was to be used or retailed. 
Actually, the two largest contracts 
are let, one to a municipal system 
in Los Angeles, the other to a pri- 
vate utility company. 

In the case of the TVA, however, 
the Government has sought to ex- 
tend the use of electricity by lower- 
ing its retail cost. In addition it has 
encouraged municipalities to own 
their own distribution systems as 
outlets for the TVA’s power. Private 
utilities are fighting both aspects of 


For Utilities—The Pool’ Program 





the program in the courts. That is 
| the conflict which the present con- 
ferences are called to compromise. 

Advantages of a mutually satis- 
factory compromise would include, 
for the companies, the possibility of 
refunding their debts at lower in- 
terest rates. For the TVA, such a 
compromise might be expected to 
bring at least a large per cent of 
TVA’s promises into the realm of 
the present instead of the indefinite 
future. 

There is also an element of ur- 
gency in the situation. Heretofore 
the TVA has been selling the larg- 
est part of its output to private 
companies, a part of the agreement 
being that promotional rates should 
be put into effect. On November 3 
these contracts expire, and there is 
a shortage of power for their custo- 
mers unless they have access to the 

| TVA reservoir. 


POINT IN AGREEMENT 

This was the situation when rep- 
resentatives of the TVA, the Federal 
Power Commission, and Morris L. 
Cooke, chairman of the Rural Elec- 


trification Administration, met with | 


the chief executives of the Common- 
| wealth and Southern Corporation 
and other companies with which the 
TVA is a potential competitor. The 
| meeting was at the White House, 
being called at the instance of 

| President Roosevelt. 
On one point the two sides agreed 
at the first meeting. It was a com- 


| paratively small point but a hope- | | 
| whether they will supply themselves 


| ful omen. 

This point was that it would be 
| advantageous to both sides to use 
| transmission lines in common in- 

stead of building parallel 
where one only is needed. 


Such use in common is one ele- 





ones | 








SAVINGS BANK PROBLEMS: 


EFFECT OF POSTAL DEPOSITS. 





By PHILIP A. BENSON 


Brooklyn, N. Y., and Second Vice 
President of the American 
Bankers Association. 


There will always be competition 
for savings. We still have the Pos- 
tal Savings System as a competi- 
tor of banks. Large increases in 
the deposits of the Postal Savings 
System in the years ending June 30, 
1932, and June 30, 1933, amounted to 
over 400 million dollars for each of 
these years. This sudden and phe- 
nomenal growth undoubtedly re- 
flected lack of confidence in banks. 
However, gains of the system since 
1933 have not been substantial. 

It does not seem that the Postal 
Savings System serves any good pur- 
pose where it operates in places al- 
ready served by chartered banks. In 
these places it seems entirely un- 
necessary. The quéstion of safety 
for small depositors has been re- 
moved by the FDIC. There may be 
some excuse for taking postal sav- 
ings deposits in places not acces- 
sible to other banking facilities. In 
any event, we cannot forget that 
none of the money of the Postal 
Savings System goes back into the 
communities from which it comes. 
The local bank, to a great extent, 
invests its money locally. Through 
the Postal Savings System local 
money is “siphoned” out of the dis- 
trict for use elsewhere. 

A full comprehension of the effect 
of the Postal Savings System and 
its declining usefulness to the coun- 
try may no doubt come about and 
lead eventually to the system being 
restricted or abolished. 


LOAN ASSOCIATIONS = 

Building and Loan Associations 
and Savings and Loan Associations 
are not banks. Nevertheless, they 
are competitors for savings. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, the 
function of the Building and Loan 
Association is to sell shares or cer- 
tificates on an instalment basis and 
to use the money to make mortgage 
loans. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can the shareholder be con- 
sidered a depositor or his money a 
bank account. It has mofe the na- 
ture of a long-term, non-liquid in- 
vestment. Of course, there are pro- 
visions for withdrawal of funds with 
limitations, but large amounts 
could not be withdrawn quickly nor 
is there any system of insurance 
that would make it possible for 
Building and Loan Associations to 
pay any large amounts on demand. 
In fact, the insurance available to 
Building and Loan Associations 
provides for deferring payment of a 
large part of the shareholder’s 
money for three years. 

That the Building and Loan As- 
sociations have been useful in mak- 
ing mortgage money available can- 
not be denied. There is no reason 
why those who wish to invest in 





President of the Dime Savings Bank of 


them should not do so. It seems 
only fair, however, where competi- 


those who do business with the for- 
mer realize the nature of the in- 
vestment they are making and un- 
derstand that such investments are 
not and cannot be made equivalent 
of demand deposits. Real estate is 
always a slow asset and real estate 
mortgages are in the same category. 
Mortgages, however, pay a 
return than many other forms of 
investment. 


RESTRICTIONS ON BANKS 
If banks could tie up their funds 
almost entirely in mortgages they 
no doubt would earn and pay a 
higher rate of interest on deposits. 
They would not, however, be liquid 
enough to retain their character as 
banks. To be able to pay their de- 
positors in full on demand requires 
a great degree of liquidity, and with 
lower earnings only a moderate rate 
of interest to depositors is possible. 
Fairness, it seems to me, on the part 
of all agencies that compete with 
banks requires that the facts con- 
cerning them be Stated clearly. 
For example, any statement that 
the shares in Building and Loan 
Associations are insured by the Fed- 
| eral Government is not true. 
insurance is by a corporation owned 
| by the Home Owners’ Lcan Corpo- 
ration. A further statement indi- 








cating a guaranteed rate of inter- | 


est is misleading. Some states, such 
as California, prohibit the guaranty 
of a fixed rate of interest on shares 
or investment certificates, and cer- 
tainly the Federal Savings and 


Loan Insurance Corporation does | 


not guarantee that the shareholder 
will get any definite interest re- 
turn. 

There is a proper place for a 
number of forms of investment in 
this country and everyone with 


freedom of choice. As I consider 
the outlook for savings, I would bid 
savings banks have no fear of com- 
petition, and urge the saver to be 
sure they have a clear understand- 





ing of every investment or deposit 


made and to choose which suits 
him best. However, let him guard 


rate, leading him to make an in- 
vestment with the nature of which 
he is not thoroughly familiar. 


TEACHING THRIFT 

Realizing the importance 
thrift to mankind, and that civiliza- 
tion and culture are the products of 
thrift, it is strange that so little at- 
tention is given to inculcating this 





the country during habit-forming 
years. Instruction in the use and 
meaning and value of money should 
| be part of every school curriculum. 


[Continued on Page 16.] 


tion exists between Building and | 
Loan Associations and banks that | 


larger | 


The | 


money to put aside should have | 


against the lure of a high interest 


of | 


| habit in the minds of the youth of | 


| ment of a power pool, which is the 
declared purpose of the confer- 
ences to bring about. The other 
chief element would be to link all 
power sources into one system, so 
that the power required would be 
drawn from those sources calcu- 

| lated to result in the greatest econ- 
omy of operation. Revenue would be 
distributed on a prinicple fair to the 
owners of 

| private companies or the Govern- 
| ment. The net returns to each, if 
plans work out, would be better 
than if each side operated as a com- 
petitor of the other. 


_ OBJECTIVES SOUGHT 
The scope of the negotiations is 
indicated by the following objec- 
tives which spokesmen for the 
President tentatively set forth for 
the conferees: 
1. The primary consideration must 
be the widest and best service, with 
| profit justifiable only to the degree 
| reasonably necessary to insure ade- 
quate capital, competent manage- 
ment and progressive development. 
The reason: generation and distribu- 
tion of electricity is “public busi- 
ness.” 
2. The Federal Government must 
| find ways to encourage greater and 
more diversified use of electric 


the property, whether 


of line formerly built. Morris L. 
Cooke, REA Administrator, declares 
that the usual system of charging 
customers a certain percentage of 
line cost, so far from providing an 
incentive for companies to limit the 
costs, actually has the tendency to 
increase them. 

The other achievement which Mr. 
Cooke lays claim to is a quickening 
of interest among private utilities 
in extending service to rural cus- 
tomers. 


HOLDING COMPANY CONTROL 

Finally, in the field of holding 
company regulation, progress is 
more difficult to estimate. In the 
first place, the Public Utility Act of 
1935, which provides for the regu- 
lation, is still under fire on the score 
of its constitutionality. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission is 
the body in charge of the greater 
part of the regulation, and less than 
one-fifth of the industry has regis- 
tered with it. 

Nevertheless SEC officials estimate 
that the net results to date are not 
to be measured by this fact. They 
point to a large measure of simpli- 
fication going on in utility company 
Structure. They call attention also 
to the organization of service com- 


| panies on a mutual basis rather than 


power at the lowest possible cost | 
that will attract adequate capital | 


and service. 


3. The people of any properly de- | 


limited power distribution area 
should have the right to determine 


with electricity from privately or 
publicly owned sources. 

4. In any agreement worked out, 
the principle- should be embodied 
| that litigation would not be used as 

a form of obstruction, delay or co- 

ercion. 

5. Private companies should have 
reasonable returns on the fair value 
of used and useful property, in the 
absence of major obsolescence such 
as the depopulation of a community 
or major technological changes. 

6. Rates should be determined by 
boards satisfactory both to the Gov- 


as a device for running up costs 
against operating companies so as 
to provide larger profits for a com- 
mon holding company. 


THAT “DEATH SENTENCE” 

Some members of the Commission 
are of the opinion that the quiet 
carrying out of these reforms will 


| make the so-called “death sentence” 


ernment and io the utilities, or by | 


arbitration. 

7. Companies should insist on a 
high degree of competence and im- 
partiality in appraisals or adminis- 
trative organization leading to a 
power pool. 

8. The TVA should promulgate a 
definition of its power policy and 
program for the guidance of the 


private companies in the territory. 


These points, Administration 
spokesmen maintained, were not in 
the nature of ultimatums but rather 
were outlined as a basis for discus- 
sion. 

Meanwhile work proceeds rapidly 
on the great Government 
including three under construction 
by the TVA and the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dams on the Colum- 
bia River in the Pacific Northwest. 


LOCAL POWER PROJECTS 

Less spectacular but nevertheless 
substantial is the construction of 
power facilities by municipalities 
and State authorities financed by 
the Public Works Administration. 

PWA Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
announces that the country’s gen- 
erating capacity has been increased 
| by 680,000 horsepower through these 
plants, four-fifths of the capacity 
being developed from water power. 
Publicly owned hydroelectric ca- 
pacity has thus been increased, he 
estimates, by 85 per cent since the 
beginning of the program. Depart- 
mental engineers assert that the 
added output possible would supply 
the electrical needs of 1,000,000 av- 
erage homes. 

Such aid to municipal plants and 
the direct construction of large 
power-producing dams form two of 
the four aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s drive to bring ‘more and 
cheaper electricity to the nation’s 
homes, farms and factories. 

The other two are the 10-year 
program of loans for rural electri- 
fication, and, second, the law re- 
quiring simplification of utility 
holding company = structure and 
elimination of devices believed to 
be responsible for holding rates up. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARMS 

In the field of rural electrification, 
about 23 million dollars has been 
lent to bring current to about 75,- 
000 farms. It is rare for these loans 
to be used for generation of current. 
Ordinarily they are employed to en- 
able cooperative organizations of 
farmers to build lines by which ex- 
isting sources of power are tapped. 
| The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration dispenses these loans at 
about 3 per cent interest with pro- 
vision for repayment in 20 years. 

The REA lays claim to two dis- 
tinct contributions in addition to 
the record here given. One is the 
development specifications for 
satisfactory rural lines costing from 
35 to 50 per cent less than the type 
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dams, 


clause of the Utility Act unnecessary 
to enforce. This clause calls for the 
enforced redistribution of operating 
properties on a geographic and eco- 
nomic basis, if the Commission finds 
that such readjustment will make 
for economies. That “if” clause is 
declared to provide a way out both 
for the companies and the commis- 
sion, 

In the meantime, the cost of elec- 
tric power continues to decline. The 
average charge for one unit (kilo- 
watt hour) of electricity for domes- 
tic use is now slightly under 5 cents, 
which is a full cent below the aver- 


+ 





age price in 1929. Total use of elec- 
tricity is running substantially above 
1929 levels. Domestic use shows 
much the largest increase. Yet the 
average price still above the 


is 


| standard TVA rates, which begin at 


3 cents and fall to 2 cents after the 
first 50 units used. 

Another achievement of the pres- 
ent Administration is to collect for 
the first time comprehensive infor- 
mation on rates and earnings for 
the entire industry, both private and 
public. 

These figures indicate that, 


in , 


the past two years, output of public 
power plants has been increasing 
more rapidly than that of private 
plants, but is still less than 6 per 


| cent of the total. 


They show also that municipal 
plants contribute to municipalities 
a larger percentage of their. total 


| revenue than private companies pay 


in the form of taxes, these also be- 
ing calculated as a percéntage of 
total revenue. In addition, the pub- 
lic plants are shown to contribute 
in free service to municipalities value 
equal to 7 per cent of revenues. 
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If you wake up with a headache, 
just do this: Try two quick-acting, 
quick-dissolving BAYER ASPIRIN 
tablets with a little water. Take 
them the moment you get up — 
before you start dressing. 

By the time you've finished dress- 
ing, nine chances in ten, you'll feel 
relief coming. You'll meet the day 
with a clear head instead of suffer- 
ing for hours. 

Genuine Bayer Aspirin provides 
this quick relief because it is rated 
among the quickest methods for re- 


lief science has yet discovered. And 
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almost the instant you take them. 
(Note illustration.) 
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Light for heauty. i. 
for sight-saving ... for 
protection and profit .. + 
forms an important part 
of Westinghouse’s many- 
sided service to industry 
and the individual, 


Serene against the evening sky 
stands the Washington Monument, 
its slender beauty bathed in clearest 
light. In New York harbor, flood- 
lighting lends nocturnal brilliance to 
another national landmark — the 
Statue of Liberty. Both were flood- 
lighted by Westinghouse. The art of 
“painting with light”—newest mani- 
festation of national beauty-con- 
sciousness — has received inspiration 
from Westinghouse in these examples 
and*many others, 


Such spectacular achievements 
serve merely to highspot the steady 


| progress of lighting in commerce, in- 


dustry and the home. Westinghouse 
pioneering in this field dates from the 
World Columbian Exposition, which 
a quarter of a million Westinghouse 
lamps transformed into a fairyland 
of exquisite beauty. Today over a 


hundred million Westinghouse Mazda 
| lamps a year are sold at prices that 


have moved steadily downward. Bet- 
ter lamps each year are putting 
better light and better sight within 


| the reach of all. 


As a manufacturer of complete 
lighting equipment for all purposes, 


| Westinghouse accepts every responsi- 


bility of leadership. In Westinghouse 
laboratories, skilled scientists are con- 
stantly seeking and finding new ways 
to expand the services of light to 
mankind. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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+ HOW THE FEDERAL TREASURY STANDS: A DROP IN THE DEFICIT + 





(AFTER the first quarter of 
~ the Federal Government's 
1937 fiscal year—September 30 
—the following facts were re- 
flected by the figures: 

Actual outgo of money from 
the Treasury ran slightly heav- 
ier in the new year than for the 
same period a year ago, much 
heavier than two years ago, 
and just about double three 
years ago. 

Income to the Treasury ran defi- 
nitely larger than one year ago and 
two years ago and was not far from 
double that of three years ago. 

Expenditures for relief of unem- 
ployment were much larger than in 
any of the past three years. 

The difference between total out- 
go from the Treasury and total in- 
come into the Treasury—the deficit 
— was smaller than in either of the 
last two years, but much larger than 
for the period from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30 in 1933, before relief 
spending became a big factor. 

In round numbers, the Govern- 
ment’s first quarter picture of out- 
go was as follows: 

Fiscal year 1934—$ 909,500,000. 

Fiscal year 1935—$1,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1936—$1,830,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1937—$1,660,000,000. 


LOAN REPAYMENTS 

However, not included in the last 
figure, which was for the three 
months ended September 30, were 
about $300,000,000 of actual expendi- 


tures which were offset by that 
amount of repayments on loans 
made by the Government. 

The Government’s first quarter 


picture of income for the four fiscal 
years was as follows: 

Fiscal year 1934—$ 672,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1935—$ 954,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1936—$ 998,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1937—$1,136,000,000. 

One year ago, processing taxes ac- 
counted for $39,000,000 of revenue, 
and that income was absent in the 
present year, or the picture would 
have been more favorable. 

The comparative first quarter def- 
icits for the past four fiscal years 
were: 

Fiscal year 1934—$237,500,000. 

Fiscal year 1935—$541,700,000. 

Fiscal year 1936—$832,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1937—$524,884,000. 


WHY DEFICIT DROPPED 

The smaller deficit shown by the 
Treasury for the fiscal year ended 
September 30 was due entirely to re- 
payments into the Treasury on 
loans that had been made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
the Farm Credit Administration and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. 

Thus: 

The RFC paid into the Treasury 
$212,404,000 more than it drew out, 
as banks and insurance companies 


+ 


| and other borrowers paid up their | 


loans, 
| The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion paid into the Treasury $63,- 
748,000 more than it drew out, ow- 
ing largely to repayments by cot- 
ton growers on loans taken out by 
them with cotton as security. 

The AAA had an excess of repay- 
ments over payments going out of 
$8,354,000, and the Farm Credit Ad- 


the Treasury. 

One year ago all of these agen- 
cies, except the FCA, were taking 
more money out of the Treasury 


ministration returned $7,875,000 to | 
| activities such as PWA loans and 


| Resettlement advances, was as fol- 








than they were paying in. This year 


they paid about $290,000,000 into the | 
| Treasury over 


and above with- 
drawals. A year ago they were draw- 
ing $235,000,000 ou. of the Treasury 
over and above repayments on 
loans. 


RELIEF EXPENDITURES 
The cost of relief for the first 


quarters of the past four years, ex- 


clusive of CCC camps and various 


lows: 
Fiscal year 1934—$ 65,000,000. 











How Penitent Citizens Have Squared Their 
| Accounts With the Treasury Department — 





WHEN William A. Julian, Treas- 
urer of the United States, re- 
cently received in his morning mail 
an envelope containing thirteen 
$100 Federal Reserve notes and a 
piece of paper on which was type- 
| written “Conscience Fund,” that 
fund reached a total of over $624,000. 
Behind the simple statement that 
this item in the Federal balance 
| sheet has grown to such a large 
sum lie numerous stories of actual 
and fancied wrongs against Uncle 
Sam. 

As far as the Government knows 
there is no story attached to the 
| $1,300 contribution, since the con- 

tributor did not care to disclose why 

he sent the money. But another re- 
cent addition came from a business 
man in a small Nebraska town, who 

back in 1888 “chiseled” the U. S. 

Army on a sale of lumber to a fort. 

Now, 48 years later, he sends $133.33 


| 


recompense for his ill-gotten profit. . 
| What is the Conscience Fund? 

What is its history? Who contrib- 

utes to it? What use is made of it? 
| Answers to these questions reside 
| in File No. 126.43 of the Treasury’s 
| division of bookkeeping and war- 
| rants. 


FIRST DEPOSIT IN 1811 
Technically, the fund is termed 
“miscellaneous receipts from per- 
sons unknown” and is a part of the 
General Fund. Actually, therefore, 
a fund is not maintained, in the 
sense that the receipts are set aside. 
Moneys from “persons unknown” 
help defray Government expenses. 





| According to the records the first 


| deposit by a  conscience-stricken 





| other cheated the Government. 


to the Treasury Department as | 
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| citizen was made in 1811 during | 
| Madison’s administration. Although 


he might have gone down in his- 

tory as “America’s first penitent,” 

he preferred anonymity to fame. 
Most of those who kept the ball 


claimed that he had defrauded the 


Government of $5 and forwarded | 


that amount to the Treasury. 

His action must have caused 
qualms in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen for other deposits swelled 
the fund to $250 in its first year. 
Since then contributions have come 
in from income tax evaders, and 
other chiselers of high and low de- 
gree as well as more honest persons. 

An anonymous letter generally ac- 
companies the retribution, stating 
that the sender had at one time or 
Ty- 
pical of the “sins” which contribu- 
tors mention are: Using a postage 


stamp the second time; failure to | 


pay customs duty; evasion of income 
tax; stealing Government property. 
Quotations from two typical let- 


| ters follow: 
“While serving in the Army a | 


number of years ago I took for my- 
self a blanket, costing approximate- 
ly, at the present date, $2, which 
belonged to the Government. En- 
closed you will find $2 to cover this 
amount.” 


LARGEST ITEM $80,000 

“In a separate package I am send- 
ing you $30,000 to be added to the 
Conscience Fund. This amount 
makes a sum aggregating $80,000 


which I have sent the United | 
States, or four times the amount I | 


stole years ago. 
“I have hesitated about sending 


all this money because I think it | 


does not really belong to the Gov- 
ernment, but conscience has given 
me no rest until I have consum- 
mated the fourfold return like 
Zaccheus, the publican of old.” 





philanthropies may benefit. 
isters with churches to build, mis- 


| ferred 


Fiscal year 1935—$365,800,000. 
Fiscal year 1936—$250,800,000. 
Fiscal year 1937—$479,168,000. 
At the start of the 1935 fiscal year 
the expenditures were swelled by 
Civil Works Adfinistration expend- 
itures. In the 1934 fiscal year, 
which started July 1, 1933, shortly 
after the present Administration 
took office, the regular emergency 
relief administration had not been 


| operating on an extensive basis by 
| the end of the first quarter. Most of 
| the relief expenditures then were 

in the form of grants to localities 


DRAMA BEHIND THE ‘CONSCIENCE FUND’ 


The second letter, Incidentally, in- 
volves the largest single deposit ever 
made to the account. 

Hundreds of similar letters are on 
file, explaining payments for such 
crimes as taking newspapers from 
the Library of Congress, not paying 
cuty on a 2-cent lead pencil, and 
other allegedly dishonest practices 
of lesser or greater degree. Still 
other deposits were made by vet- 
erans of America’s wars who, hav- 


, . , | ing prospered after receiving boun- 
rolling in the succeeding century 


followed his example of secrecy. He | 


ties, were thoughtful enough to re- 
turn the original amount of their 
bonus to the Government. 

The Treasury makes little effort 
to disturb the depositors’ anonymity, 
other than to ascertain whether the 
actual sum received is “hot” or 
stolen money. In some cases in- 
volving tax evasion an investigation 
is conducted. No money, however, 
has ever been returned, and in only 
a very few instances has the sender 
been uncovered. 


“CONSCIENCE” REQUESTS 
Some depositors have suggested 
that their sums be used to “help 


| balance the budget,” or “to help in 


the deficit our country is facing.” 
Numercus persons, however, urged 
by charitable impulses have re- 


| quested that the Treasury hand the 


money to them so that their pet 
Min- 


sionaries in Aldéka, and amateur so- 


| cial workers, learning of the fund, 
| write asking part or all of the 


money. 

Farmers, hard-pressed by credi- 
tors and the sheriff, ask that their 
mortgages be lifted with money 
from the fund. Mothers plead that 
part of this “penitents’ kitty” be 
disbursed to educate their children. 
One grandmother even asked for 
round-trip bus fare so that she 
could get her grandson away from 
her daughter. 

To all requests for Conscience 
Fund money, however, the Treasury 
replies about as follows: 


“The Treasury Department re- 


| grets that it is unable to aid you, 
| as there is no existing law author- 


izing loans of the character re- 
to by you.” 


















+ SAVINGS BANK PROBLEMS + 


[Continued from page 15.] 


What better service can savings 
banks give to their communities 
than that of aiding the education 
of future citizens in the principle of 
thrift and foresight and in fitting 


youth to meet the demands of life | 


well armed? 


Our investment problems have | 


not become simpler during the past 
year. The scarcity of bonds of the 
highest grade and an abundance of 
funds seeking investment have 
raised the prices of such bonds to 
the highest levels of many years. 
Naturally we will avoid bonds of a 
speculative nature and those that 
are not protected by ample earn- 
ings or income of the debtor. To 
invest savings in long-term bonds 
at present prices, even though they 
are of excellent quality, means not 
only a low yield, but—what is more 
serious—the risk of loss through 
substantial market price deprecia- 
tion, which will occur when interest 
rates go up as eventually they must. 


THE BANKER’S DILEMMA 

Some bankers have consistently 
favored long-term Government 
bonds as investments, feeling that 
the risk of a decline in price is only 
a remote possibility. Others have 
stayed close to shore and purchased 
short-term bonds and motes only. 
Of course, the former have had the 
advantage of greater income. Still 
other banks have “straddled” the 
issue, part of their portfolio con- 
sisting of long governments and 
part short. The result has been a 
fair yield on the average and a 
measure of insurance against mar- 
ket loss. 
favor low yields 
bonds for the present. 


on Government 
As to how 








| address 
Conditions still seem to | 


long this will be so, your guess is as 
good as mine! 

Mortgages are still the ideal in- 
vestment for a large proportion of 
Savings deposits. Although less 
liquid than bonds, the interest re- 
turn is greater. While rents and 
values were on the decline, it was 
very difficult to find any great num- 
ber of good mortgages. There has, 
of course, been some shifting of 
mortgages from one investor to an- 
other, principally because of the de- 
sire of owners to secure lower in- 
terest rates. While such shifts 
inure to the benefit of borrowers, 
they do not create an outlet for new 
savings. 

Personal loans and other ways of 


| investing funds will be employed by 


many of our banks. We may ren- 
der service in our communities by 
making loans to individuals of good 
credit standing. We were chartered, 
let us remember, to perform a nec- 
essary and useful service, and in 
discharging our duty on a high 
plane we will continue to enjoy the 
honor, prosperity and good will we 
have earned and possessed through 


| the years. 


We can, I am sure, view the out- 
look for savings with much confi- 
dence. There is ingrained in the 
American people a feeling of inde- 
pendence, a desire’ to manage their 
own affairs, to achieve success 
through their own efforts. These 
characteristics make for thrift and 
savings. Our banks are stronger and 
better equipped than ever to serve 
the people and assist them in at- 
taining their financial objectives. 
(The above are excerpts from an 
delivered at 
convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association in San Francisco, 
Calif., Sept. 21, 1936.) 


Repayments to Emergency Agencies Offset an Increase in Total 
Expenditures—Revenues Larger 


to help them with their relief bur- 
den. 

The sharp increase between the 
outgo a year ago and the outgo in 
the first quarter of the 1937 fiscal 
year is explained by the shift from 
a combination system of direct re- 
lief and made work to a system of 
Federal work relief. 

In each budget since that of 1934 
there has been a division of Federal 
expenditures between those for the 
ordinary general expenditures of 
the Government and those for re- 
lief of unemployment and for vari- 
ous agencies listed as recovery 
agencies. 

This same division is carried out 
by the Treasury Department in re- 
porting on the outgo. 


REGULAR EXPENSES RISE 
And on the basis of that division, 


| what do the figures disclose? 


the annual | 


They show that for the first quar- 
ter of each fiscal year since the one 
started July 1, 1933, the following 
sums were paid out for operating 
the regular Government establish- 
ment: 

Fiscal year 1934—$614,336,000. 

Fiscal year 1935—$667,187,000. 

Fiscal year 1936—$949,803,000. 

Fiscal year 1937—$1,059,000,000. 

In other words, the cost of the 


regular Government establishment | 


has been increasing rather sharply 
in the last two years. The official 
figures show that much of this in- 
crease is due to the increased out- 
lays for the Army and the Navy 
and for debt operations, as well as 
to the fact that some agencies 
formerly classified as “relief and 
recovery” now are classed as “regu- 
lar.” 


The cost of relief and recovery | 
activities during the first quarter | 








of each of the fiscal years was as 
follows: 
Fiscal year 1934—$295,128,000. 
Fiscal year 1935—$828,383,000. 
Fiscal year 1936—$880,682,000. 
Fiscal year 1937—$601,742,000. 
The decline in the last quarter is 


due to the large repayments on | 


former loans already referred to. 
One item shown in the last quar- 
terly statement of Government ex- 
penditures that is destined to grow 
into an important source of regular 
outgo is that of Social Security. 
Payments for the quarter were 
$32,062,000. Much of that money 
went out to States with old-age 
pension acts to supplement the pay- 
ments made to indigent aged. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 

But not all of the changes of the 
past four years have occurred on 
the outgo side of the Treasury op- 
erations. Shifts in income have 
been wide, and the changes can be 
seen in a breakdown of the sources 
of the revenue. 

Income tax receipts during the 
first quarter of the fiscal years were 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1934—$163,169,000. 

Fiscal year 1935—$216,258,000. 

Fiscal year 1936—$277,849,000. 

Fiscal year 1937—$359,641,000. 

Receipts from miscellaneous in- 
ternal revenue—indirect taxes like 
those on cigarettes, beer and liquor, 
automobiles, theater tickets and the 
other so-called nuisance levies— 
were as follows in the first three 
months of each fiscal year: 

Fiscal year 1934—$362,150,000. 

Fiscal year 1935—$454,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1936—$526,377,000. 

Fiscal year 1937—$625,333,000. 

Both income tax receipts and re- 
ceipts from miscellaneous internal 
revenue taxes have risen sharply 
over the past four fiscal years. 

Then came the ill-fated processing 
tax which supported the original 
AAA farm program. Its experience 


| for each of the first quarters is as 


follows: 
Fiscal year 1934—$ 32,378,000. 





Fiscal year 1935—$124,262,000. 
Fiscal year 1936—$ 39,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1937—$ 2,494. 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS 

Customs receipts showed a smaller 
variation, hovering between $80,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000 for the pe- 
riod. The same is true of Panama 
Canal tolls, seigniorage on silver 
coinage and other miscellaneous 
taxes. 

The end of the first quarter of 
the new fiscal year found the Treas- 
ury holding $10,845,017,638 in gold— 
a record accumulation. 

Its silver holdings amounted to 
$746,610,842 in silver bullion and 
$507,251,322 in silver dollars. 

On hand for spending was a 
working balance of cash amounting 
to $1,718,599,076. 

Then there was the public debt. 
The status of that debt on each 
September 30 since 1933 is as fol- 
lows: | 

September, 1933—$23,050,000,000. 

September, 1934—$27,189,000,000. 

September, 1935—$29,421,000,000. 

September, 1936—$33,832,000,000. 

The size of the money operations 
carried on by the Federal Treasury 
is reflected in the figures given in 
the accounting of quarterly opera- 
tions. 

Each first quarter since 1933 has 
witnessed a larger turnover of dol- 
lars as the Government activities 
spread. 








“DIVIDEND NOTICE 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 83 


A quarterly cash dividend declared by 
che teael of Directors on September 21, 
1936, for the three months’ period end- 
ing September 30, 1936, equal to 149% 
of its par value, will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on October 15, 1936, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on September 30, 1936. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 
D.H. Foor, Secretary- Treasurer, 


San Francisco, California. 















































Founded 1812 
For Insurances oN Lives AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
Member of Federal Reserve System 
PHILADELPHIA 
4 SEPTEMBER 30, 1936 > 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . ..... + + + + $102,254,963.88 
U. S. Government Securities ..... 2+. 40,170,380.22 
State, County and Municipal Securities. ... . 11,674,267.70 
a 29,375,150.65 
eT 10,648,000.00 
Other Loans Upon Collateral. . .. 1... 2 es 41,187,480.12 
Commmereial Paper 1. cs ct cee twee 22,842,634.78 
Reserve Fund “Cash Balances in Trust Accounts” 7,854,659.09 
Real Estate . id see Ane Ok Se ee 4.,190,226.36 
LEE EEE 872,947.64 
SE Gs gS SS a we RO 645,013.84 
Bank Buildings, Vaults and Equipment... . 1,900,449.48 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. ....... 2,464,295.73 
$276,080,469.49 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . . . + . . . . . . . . . . . . $8,400,000.00 
ae ee ee a a 12,000,000.00 
I I a ii og 2.271,242.37 
Reserved for Contingencies’. . ... +... 2,039,574.76 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses. . ...... 358,899.83 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1936 ...... 336,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . ..... 2. eee 81,746.98 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances. ...... 2,464,295.73 
Deposits . . . . . . _ . . * . . . . * 7 . 248,128,709.82 
$276,080,469.49 
United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$29,419,006.94 in the above statement are pledged to secure Government, 
State and Municipal deposits and for fiduciary purposes, as required by law. 
The deposits of this Company are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in accordance with the Banking Act of 1935. 
C. S. W. PACKARD, Chairman of the Board C. S. NEWHALL, President | 
as oe a a 
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FEDERAL LOANS FOR HOUSING: 


SHOULD this country, in its 
housing program, follow 
the example set by Great Brit- 
ain? Opposing answers are 
given to this question by a 
large New York bank and a 
Government official. 


A comparison of building and busi- 
ness recovery in Great Britain and 
the United States, prepared by the 
United Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and published in the cur- 
rent “Guaranty Survey,” says “it is 
interesting to observe the building 
boom in Great Britain with a view 
to ascertaining the manner in which 
a similar building revival might 
stimulate business recovery in this 
country.” 

Conditions in the two countries, 
however, are so different that any 
attempt to import the British hous- 


ing program here would be “unwise,” 


Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing 
Administrator, declared last week. 


EMPLOYMENT AIDED 

“Developments in Great Britain,” 
declares the Survey, “offer some idea 
of the beneficial influence that a rise 
in building activity could exert on 
genera) business in this country.” 
The article cited figures to show that 
the building boom accounted for 
nearly one-quarter of the total rise 
in employment in England between 
1923 and 1935. 

The British Minister of Health, Sir 
Kingsley Wood, the article states, 
“recently announced that since the 
end of the war three million homes 























Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 
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A Discussion of Feasibility of Adopting 


British Program in America 





have been built in this country. It 
is significant that only about 15 per 
cent of these homes were erected 
with government assistance, and the 
Minister holds that this privately 
financed building boom has been the 
greatest single force working toward 
recovery in England during the last 
few years.” 

Mr. McDonald, on the other hand, 
does not agree that this record for 
English building has any possible 
use as an example for this country. 
“We might as well hope to establish 
a foreign form of government in the 
United States as to solve our hous- 
ing problem by establishing a for- 
eign housing program here. Canada, 
for instance, is now setting up a 
housing program definitely based on 
the principle and objectives of the 
National Housing Act.” 

That act, passed in the Seventy- 
third Congress, embodies a short- 
term modernization program au- 
thorizing the FHA to insure lending 
institutions against losses suffered 
on loans made for modernizing real 
estate. It also provides for a long- 
term insurance program to be car- 
ried out by means of a mutual mort- 
gage insurance fund operated by the 
administrator of the FHA. 


PRIVATE FUNDS USED 


FHA itself cannot, under the terms 
of the act, make mortgage loans, and 
the entire program operates through 
private financial enterprises. The 
agency acts only as an insurer of 
the mortgages placed by the pri- 
vate concerns. 

“To understand the true picture 
of conditions in England, it is neces- 


| sary to probe a little deeper than the 


surface and let the facts establish 


what course England is taking,” Mr. | 
| transition has given the families “a 


McDonald _ continued. “First, it 


should be remembered that a great | 
deal of English home building is | 
Subsidized by government money.” | 


At this point the Guaranty Survey 
and the Government official part 
company. Says the bank: “In Great 
Britain it is the building activity 
other than that financed by the pub- 
lic authorities that has played the 


| most important part in stimulating 


recovery.” 


Many persons in the United States | 


“have gained the erroneous impres- 
sion,” it continues, “that the build- 
ing boom in Great Britain was the 
result of an extensive plan spon- 
sored by the Government to further 
business recovery by financing home 
building, and they point out that its 
success should encourage our Ad- 
ministration to carry out some sim- 
ilar project.” 

Mr. McDonald based his statement 


| that “a great deal of English home 


building is subsidized by govern- 
ment money” on reports made to 
him by Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, chief 
of FHA’s division of economics and 
statistics, and his associate, Richard 
U. Ratcliff. 

Messrs. Fisher and Ratcliff have 
recently returned from two months’ 
study of European housing programs 
in which they visited 10 countries. 
The survey was the joint project of 
the FHA and Harvard University, 
which had asked the help of Dr. 
Fisher in a study it was making. 

In addition to the economic ad- 
vantages of an “expansion in the 
construction of new homes in the 


near future,” the bank’s article says | 


such an expansion is desirable for 
other reasons. 


HOME OWNERS EYE SPENDING 
The bank states that “perhaps no 
greater check to government spend- 


ing could be devised than an in- | 
| of British people in the advantages 
| Of home ownership on the one hand 


crease in the number of homes oc- 
cupied by their owners. The social 
implication of changing a large 


number of families from rent pay- | 
; income on the other.” 


ized. The boom in moderate-priced | 


ers to home owners are fully real- 


homes in that country has placed 


thousands of new families in the | 


home-owning class.” 


According to the article this 
new social outlook; it has instilled 


in them a new interest in their lo- 


calities and removed the indiffer- | 


ence to expenditures by public au- 


thorities that is typical of most rent | 


payers.” 

And on this point Mr. MeDonald 
again disagrees with the Guaranty 
writer. “There is definite evidence,” 
he says, “adequately supported by 
the opinions of informed English 
authorities—that credit is being ex- 
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law and practically amount to sav- 


The United States News 





VIEWS 


tendéd unwisely and that a great 
volume of purchasers are undertak- 
ing obligations which they cannot 
meet.” There also are definite signs, 
according to Mr. McDonald, that 
some jerry-building, or construction 


ume of the English house building 
has “been done on more favorable 
terms to borrowers” than has been 
the practice here. 
quirement, he states, has been re- 


: | construction 
The equity re- | 


duced “quite openly and frankly to | 
10 per cent and in some cases 5 per | 


cent,” and “interest rates on mort- 
gage money have been driven down 
to 4.75 per cent.” 

Mr. McDonald concluded by stat- 


ing that, “English observers cur- 
rently agree that a decline in house 
lies directly 
some insisting that the decline al- 
ready has set in. This is an old 
story in the United States. 
experienced all of these conditions 
and we have seen the results in the 
depression days which necessitated 
establishment of the Home Owners’ 


Loan Corporation. 


ahead, | 


We have | 


Thus, I do not 
believe we should pattern our pro- 
gram after that of the English. In 
fact, it is my belief that we may be 
10 years ahead of England. We 
have established home financing 
safeguards, such as do not appear in 
the English program, that should 
tend to forestall a breakdown of the 
mortgage structure in this country.” 





using poor materials, is being mar- 
keted in England. 


APARTMENTS POPULAR 

“Finally,” he continued, “there is 
a pronounced tendency in England 
toward abandonment of the large 
old-fashioned single family house 
for the smaller labor-saving apart- 
ment. All of these developments 
will sound strangely familiar to 
those of us who remember the events 
that led to our own real estate 
crash.” 

A large part of the building up- 
turn in England is due to the oper- 
ations of the “building societies,” ac- 
cording to the “Survey. “Their im- 
portance in the mortgage structure 
of the country may be realized from 
the fact that in 1935 they numbered 
close to a thousand, with aggregate 
assets of 601,632,323 pounds. In that 
year they lent on mortgages the 
record sum of 130,676,119 pounds for 
building purposes. 

“The societies are regulated by 


ings institutions that specialize in 
home mortgage investments. They 
issue stock, receive deposits and ex- 
tend loans. Besides offering a con- 
venient and moderately priced 
source of builidng funds, they have 
conducted extensive publicity cam- 
paigns, educating the rank and file 


and pointing out the possibility of 
realizing on this goal on a moderate 


Another condition which was 
favorable to an increase in building 
was the fact that the broad scale of 
financing permitted a lengthening 
of the period of mortgage payment, 
usually to as much as 20 years, and 
a reduction in the size of install- 
ments, the article declares. 

Mr. McDonald agrees with the 
bank here, stating that a great vol- 




















Other Bonds 


Surplus 


Deposits 


Cash in Banks o 
Loans on Collateral. ..... 
Bills Purchased 

United States Government Securities. .... 
State and Municipal Bonds oa pais 


Interest Accrued on Deposits. 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1936......%... 


United States Trust Company 


of New York 


45 Wall Street, New York 
Chartered 1853 


Condensed Statement as of October |, 1936, 


RESOURCES 


tere 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..........:... 
Bonds and Mortgages............ tigate e 2 
Real Estate, 45 Wall Street ie a 
Other Real Estate 3 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ........ 


$33,030, 140.37 


34,814,972.51 
1,586,500.00 
16,250,000.00 
3,593,325.14 
9,398,219.08 
840,000.00 
5,176,159.65 
2,000,000.00 
475,000.00 
411,407.14 





$107,575,723.89 





Undivided Profits . 


$ 2,000,000.00 


26,000,000.00 
2,309,969.80 





$30,309,969.80 


75,407,742.19 
68,266.11 
1,489,745.79 
300,000.00 





$107,575,723.89 





United States Government and other securities carried at $405,000 are pledged to secure public 


deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


of New York 


56 Wall Street 





Capital 


Deposits 





and Due from Banks and Bankers . 


Surplus and Undivided Profits . . 

Reserve for Contingencies, Taxes 
Expenses . - s 

Dividends Payable— 
October 1, 1936—$140,000.00 
January 2, 1937— 140,000.00 


Statement of Condition 


September 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


U. S. Government Securities aa 
Short Term State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Short Term Bonds. . ... 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
B@ems and Discounts . ... +: es - 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . 
Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets . 


$113,483,971.93 


LIABILITIES 


and 


Acceptances Outstanding . . ... . 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of 

other Banks and Bills of Exchange. . 
Other Liabilities . . . . . 


$29,912,801.04 
32,226,402.28 
1,524,204.86 
1,325,945.40 


43,351,030.09 
3,865,516.28 


$7,000,000.00 
7 807,838.09 


2,144,854.85 


4,003,987.59 


358,328.13 


420,000.00 


286,362.79 
213,381.06 


280,000.00 


286,362.79 
237,485.37 
723,443.24 





$113,483,971.93 








Member: 





FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bank Buildings 





Capital Stock 


Acceptances . . 
Acceptances Sold 


Deposits . . . 








Other Securities . 


421 Chestnut Street 


100 A EEErees 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 





September 


30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks .... 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . 


State, County and Municipal Securities 


Loans and Discounts . . 


Accrued Interest Receivable . i 


Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Net Profits . . . 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1936 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest . 


Unearned Discount 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 


$191,756,574.20 
142,111,561.30 
13,456,708.89 
56,974,958.65 
84,662,712.25 
3,365,000.00 
2.177,703.40 
5,287,482.40 





$499.792.701.09 


$14,000,000.00 
22,182,527.27 
5,123,251.91 
700,000.00 
1,090,912.88 
193,890.19 
6,079,779.62 
47,283.00 
450.375,056.22 





$499,792,701.09 


1416 Chestnut Street 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Ve Wkatiad SAS WBS 


Vol. 4. October 5, 1936. No. 40 





LANDON OR ROOSEVELT? 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











/E present this week the full text of editorials by two leading 
newspapers in America which have consistently supported 
Democratic nominees for the presidency for many years. 

The “St. Louis Post-Dispatch,” which comes out for Gov- 
ernor Landon, has been known as a liberal and at times radical 
newspaper which has fought special privilege and selfish inter- 
ests with an aggressiveness that has won for its editorial page 


nation-wide attention. 


been known as the spokesman of conservatism. 


stituting a leadership of national scope. 


DAVID LAWRENCE. 


The “New York Times,” which an- 


nounces its support of President Roosevelt for reelection, has 
Its editorial 


page has for years reflected the anti-radical sentiment of the 
business and financial metropolis where it is published, con- 











THE ST. Louis POST-DISPATCH 


In an Editorial Sept. 27, 1936 


N the simplest possible terms, the overshadowing issue 

| in the coming national election is whether or not we 

shall set up in America, in defiance of the Ameri- 

can tradition and in defiance of the plain intent of the 

Constitution as it now stands, a government with vast 

and centralized authority over the economic life of the 
nation. 

On that issue, the Post-Dispatch, believing as it does 
in an economy of free enterprise, under the political forms 
of our federal system of government, cannot support Mr. 
Roosevelt for re-election to the presidency. 

All the other issues of the campaign are subordinate 
to or embraced in this great issue. In its preeminence 
and its high importance to the country it resembles the 
silver issue that divided the Democratic party in the hey- 
day of Bryanism. But it strikes infinitely deeper than 
that issue. It goes to the roots of the system of checks 
and balances, of judicial review to protect the rights of 
the citizen, of the constitutional division of powers be- 
tween the state and the Federal Government—to the 
roots, in short, of the system of government created by 


the Constitution. 
That Constitution is open 


CIRCUMVENTING to amendment in the way 
CONSTITUTION je" smended by subset 
BY SUBTERFUGE 


and indirection. The Roose- 

velt administration has at- 
tempted so to amend it. In this it has done an intolerable 
thing, for which it should be rebuked at the polls, as it 
has already been repeatedly rebuked by the Supreme 
Court. 

The question, to repeat, is whether we shall continue 
under the present constitutional system—a system of 
which free competition is an integral and necessary part 
—or whether we shall substitute for it a Federal bureau- 
cracy with the unrestrained power to impose its fiats 
upon the daily affairs of the citizen. Such a bureaucracy 
not only destroys economic freedom, but must in the end, 
if it is to succeed, destroy political freedom. 

While opposing the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt, we 
give him full credit for the courage he displayed in t'e 
dark days of March, 1933; full credit for high-minded and 
patriotic endeavor to improve the lot of the common 
man. We have approved and continue to annrove a sub- 
stantial part of his program. We believe that social gains 
have been made that should be consolidated and carried 
on—that will, we are convinced, be carried on, such is 
the compelling force of events, by whatever administra- 
tion may be voted into power next November. We do 
not subscribe to the vituperative criticism which has 
been heaped upon the President, though we believe that 
much of this is the result of his own too frequent imput- 
ing of unworthy motives to his opponents. 

But the evils inherent in the central philosophy which 
guides the Roosevelt administration outweigh its good 
achievements. These evils are expressed specifically in 
the waste and extravagance of the administration; in the 
hasty improvisation of measures to meet a real or fancied 
emergency and the subsequent attempts to make them 
permanent; in the building up at Washington of a gov- 
ernment not of laws but of men, men working often at 
cross-purposes, to the unsettlement of the whole national 
economy and the confusion of the public mind; in admin- 
istrative inefficiency, so that even worthy measures are 
in danger of being discredited; in the growth of the spoils 
system and its use in a manner not justified by any prior 
conception of the practical needs of political parties; in 
the mounting national debt and the lightness with which 
it is regarded; in the cavalier attitude of the administra- 
tion toward the restraints imposed by the Constitution; 
in the weak-kneed surrender of Congress to the demands 
of the Executive. 
JEFFERSONIAN er things are being 

xploited, and properly so, 
as’ issues in the campaign; 
but the dominant, the all- 
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“march of Federal empire” away from the economic and 
political system on which the cquntry has been built. 
The march is toward a bureaucracy of centralized powers 
undreamed of not alone by the.founders of the nation but 
even by the makers of the Democratic platform of 1932, 
to which the President subscribed “100 per cent.” The 
party whose livery the President wears is not the Demo- 
cratic party as it existed down to the present adminis- 
tration. That fact in itself does not necessarily damn the 
new doctrines, but it gives a hollow ring to the call for 
support of Mr. Roosevelt on the ground of old party 
loyalties. Mr. Roosevelt cannot be sincerely supported 
save as the exponent of a philosaphy of government at 
war with the basic concepts of the Democratic party. 
. +, 


The party today, under Mr. Roosevelt, burns its in- 
cense before strange gods. 

The rights of the states? Away with them! They 
belong to the horse-and-buggy era. : 

The Constitution? It is something to be got around, 
so that we may have the more abundant life. 

The Supreme Court? “Nine old men” barring the on- 
ward march to Utopia. 

Economy in government? An outmoded idea. 

Checks and balances in government? Forget them. 
Mr. Roosevelt knows what is ‘good for the country." In 
the words of Mr. Roosevelt to Congress in January of 
this year: “We have built up new instruments of public 
power. In the hands of a people’s government, this 
power is wholesome and proper.” Mr. Roosevelt asks 
the country to write him, as the head of this “people’s 
government” with its “new instruments of public power,” 
a blank check for the future. That was the céntral theme 
of his eloquent address in accepting the nomination at 
Philadelphia. 

We base our opposition to Mr. Roosevelt not so much 
on the errors of his administration as on the direction, or 
drift, of the philosophy that controls it. We believe that 
the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt would be construed by 
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him as a mandate to go forward on the road he has 
chosen; that even if it were not so construed, he would 
be driven forward on that road by certain powerful forces 
that are supporting him for re-election. 

We can only judge the future by the past. What does 
the record show? NRA, with its control over commerce 
and industry ramifying down to the New Jersey pants 
presser, was put through Congress as an emergency 
measure. Its life was limited by the Recovery Act to 
two years. Yet at the time the Supreme Court killed 
it—after it had been condemned in the court of public 
opinion—the administration was pressing for its continu- 
ance. The President has never accepted as final the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the NRA case, not- 
withstanding it was rendered by unanimous vote, the so- 
called liberals of the court concurring fully with the so- 
called conservatives. The death of NRA was deplored by 
the President in the famous “horse and buggy” interview. 
Again his attitude was made clear in his support of the 
Guifey-Snyder Act—later also to be killed by the court— 
which proposed to create, in effect, a little NRA for the 
coal industry. So devoted was he to the Guffey Act that 
he wrote to a congressional committee expressing the 
hope that it would “not permit doubts as to constitu- 
tionality, however reasonable, to block the suggested leg- 
islation.’” The President has repeatedly given evidence 
that he would like a new interpretation of the commerce 
clause to permit the Federal Government to set up con- 
trols over industry which are now forbidden. 

%* * 3% 

What would it mean to the country if the NRA philos- 
ophy should be made effective? The Supreme Court an- 
swered in the NRA decision: 

If the commerce clause were construed to reach 
all enterprises and transactions which could be said 
to have an indirect effect upon interstate commerce, 
the Federal authority would embrace practically 
all the activities of the people and the authority of 
the State over its domestic concerns would exist 
only by sufferance of the Federal Government. 

The court further said: 

It is not the province of the court to consider the 
economic advantages or disadvantages of such a 
centralized system. It is sufficient to say that the 
Federal Constitution does not provide for it. 
(Italics ours.) 

There has been no confession of error with respect to 
NRA. The Baltimore speech of the President in April 
showed continued adherence to the NRA philosophy, 
and the acceptance speech breathed a spirit of continued 
opposition to the present restraints. Yet the President 
has never defined in plain language the direction in which 
he would take the country. Evasion marks the attitude 
both of the Democratic platform and of Mr. Roosevelt 
toward the great issue of the campaign. Mr. Roosevelt 
would take us forward. He would lead us into green 
pastures and beside the still waters. He would bring 
the more abundant life. These are fine phrases, but 
what do they mean? 
DANGERS OF Plainly the President 

chafes under constitutional 
restraints. But he has pro- 
posed no amendment to the 


CENTRALIZED 
BUREAUCRACY sion in. the NRA. case 


showed that the central philosophy of the New Deal is 
repugnant to the Constitution and cannot be validated in 
an orderly way within the Constitution as now written. 
Candor on the part of the President would have caused 
the party to propose an amendment. He has chosen in- 
stead the way of political expediency. He has sought to 
hide his evasion of the issue behind a screen of vague 
and delusive promises. 
a 

But the drift or direction of the Roosevelt policies is 
clear. The direction’is toward a Washington bureau- 
cracy with control over industry and agriculture; toward 
continuation of governmental interference in the disputes 
between employer and employe, interference that must in 
the end cripple the right of the employe to use his tull 
economic power against the employer; toward continua- 
tion of wasteful methods of relief; toward continued ef- 
forts to get around the Constitution; toward continua- 
tion or enlargement of the present army of 824,000 Fed- 
eral employes. 

The drift is toward high and higher spending. It can- 
not be otherwise under policies which spawn subsidized 
groups with insatiable demands upon the Treasury and 
the will to enforce their demands by political action, 

In advocating the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt, the Post- 
Dispatch does not shut its eyes to the evils of the Old 
Guardism repudiated by the voters in 1932. There must 
be no return to the conditions that produced such evils 
as the Teapot Dome scandal, the unconscionable Hawley- 
Smoot tariff, the speculative excesses of the Coolidge 
“New Era,” the wholesale defrauding of investors, the 
control and abuse of the national credit by Wall Street. 
The people, we are certain, will tolerate no such return. 
The people gave a clear mandate against Old Guardism 
in government, and we credit the administration with 
large accomplishment in carrying, out their will. 

* * ~ 


We shall be accused, no doubt, of advocating a return 
to the old order. If it is meant by this that we want 
‘government to go back to decent habits of thrift, back to 
a firm regard for sworn obligations to abide by the Con- 
stitution, back to encouragement of the states to re- 
assume their old rights and privileges and cease to be 
mendicants at Washington, back to an economy of free 
competition, strictly regulated under constitutional forms 
but not controlled—if this is what the impeachment 
means, we plead guilty. We speak for the right of labor 
to use its full economic power to better its status; for 
constant emphasis on the rights, duties and privileges of 
local self-government; for all the civil liberties of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Idealistically conceived though it is, we believe that 


y the New Deal, through its methods and its trend toward 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES 


In an Editorial Oct. 1, 1936 


HE New York Times has long been known as an In- 
dependent Democratic newspaper. It has always 
placed emphasis on the word “Independent.” Never 

having followed in blind faith any political leader or party, 
it has exercised the right to express its sincere convic- 
tions on all public matters without fear or favor. Dur- 
ing the past three years it has felt compelled to oppose 
various policies, acts and utterances of a Democratic 
Administration. Not one word of this criticism does it 
regret or would now wish to withdraw. Yet the larger 
question of preference between parties remains; and at 
this point in the Presidential campaign it is fitting that 
the reasons for that preference be frankly discussed. 

In a gratifying way the progress of the political debate 
which has been engaging the attention of the country 
has cleared away a great deal of rubbish which encum- 
bered it at the beginning. No responsible Republican 
any longer froths at the mouth in charging that President 
Roosevelt is setting out to be a dictator after the style 
of Stalin or Hitler. The wild assertions that he intends 
to tear up the Constitution and destroy the Supreme 
Court are not heard today from any serious speaker. 
The Democratic platform by its silence really put a 
quietus upon the excited orators who were saying such 
things. Equally, on the other side of the party fence, 
ridiculous personal accusations have fallen to the earth. 
No open-eyed man speaks today of Governor Landon as 
a hopeless reactionary. To call him a creature of Hearst 
now provokes only a smile. That he will be a willing 
tool of “Wall Street” and the big corporations is believed 
only by those who believe anything that they hear said 
in a loud voice. The two candidates, Roosevelt and Lan- 
don, stand as party leaders today free of all this political 
mummery. 


HOPE IS FOR 


This leaves the way open 
for an estimate of the issues 
as they exist at this time be- 
tween the two parties. Dis- 
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the lines are not sharply drawn. If the Republicans orig- 
inally intended to attack the Administration and all its 
works, they have since dropped that strategy. Governor 
Landon has openly adopted several Administration poli- 
cies. He would use every dollar of Federal money neces- 
sary to care for the needy. He finds fault with the Ad- 
ministration’s farm policy mainly on the ground that it 
does not go so far, or spend so much money, as he pro- 
poses to do. Other adaptations or continuations of the 
Roosevelt policy respecting drought relief, soil erosion, 
the prevention of floods, strong Federal protection for 
the investor and penalty for the reckless or crooked pro- 
moter, Governor Landon quietly makes his own. 

One outstanding argument, however, runs heavily 
against the Republican party and its leader in this cam- 
paign. They have advocated, even if only half-heartedly, 
a policy of aloofness and isolation for the United States. 
They would make protective tariffs more prohibitive of 
foreign trade than ever before. They would at once ab- 
rogate the existing reciprocal trade agreements, and 
repeal the very law which gives the President power to 
negotiate these agreements—a law long endorsed by emi- 
nent Republicans. Those treaties already in effect they 
attack as destructive to the true interests of American 
farmers. After thus proposing to do all in their power 
by legislation to shut foreigners out of our markets, the 
Republicans proceed to the pitch of absurdity and ef- 
frontery by demanding that foreign nations pay us the 
debt while depriving them of the means of paying. All 
this policy, which may be called that of Little Americans, 
leaves the advantage on international issues distinctly 
with the Democrats. 

Reviewing all these factors, weighing what has been 
accomplished, what is now proposed and what uncertain- 
ties still lie ahead, The New York Times, a conservative 
newspaper in its own sphere, believes that the public 
welfare will best be served this year by the continuance 
of the Democratic party in power and by the re-election 
of the President. Three considerations which we regard 
as dominant in the circumstances have led us to this con- 
clusion: 

First, we believe that Mr. Roosevelt is a keen enough 
judge of public opinion to make his second Administra- 








the centralization of power, menaces the well-being of 
the great mass of the people. 

What of Gov. Landon? We are aware of the appre- 
hension that his election would mean the political en- 
thronement of special privilege. We recall on the other 
hand the progressive support that brought about his nom- 
ination and the commitment of his Portland speech to 
the preservation of the free-enterprise system, subject 
to strict regulation to prevent abuses. On that funda- 
mental issue he has spoken in terms that command re- 
spect. 

As an independent newspaper, committed to neither 
the Democratic nor the Republican party, the Post-Dis- 
patch holds itself free to criticize the views and acts of 
Gov. Landon, both as candidate and as President, if he 
should be elected. It will continue to advocate measures 
that it believes to be for the best interests of the country, 
and to oppose measures that it believes to be hurtful. 

We believe that the welfare of the country, under any 
circumstances, demands the election of Congressmen who 
can be depended upon to examine every proposed meas- 
ure with the most scrupulous care; to support no meas- 
ure, however well-intentioned or plausibly urged, at the 
mere behest of the Executive; to resist all efforts by the 
Executive to invade the rights of Congress or the people. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reaching out for “new instruments of 
public power,” together with the unquestionably large 
chance that he will succeed himself, makes it supremely 
important that Congressmen of that type should >e 
chosen this November. 

We believe profoundly that the welfare of the country 
would be best served by the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Manifestly, the most useful weapon for all who so believe 
is a vote for his leading opponent, Gov. Landon. 


——- 





tion more conservative than his first, in the sense that 
conservatism means consolidating ground already gained 
and perfecting measures hastily enacted. We believe 
this both because the tide of public opinion is now run- 
ning with steadily increasing strength against hasty ex- 
perimentation and because the President himself has 
moved definitely in this direction. It is significant that 
most of the genuinely radical ideas sponsored by the 
Roosevelt Administration, ideas which were radical in 


the sense that they departed abruptly from the American . 


tradition—NRA and AAA, for example—were products 
of the panic period, when, as the personal experience 
of Governor Landon testifies, many Republicans and 
many conservatives hailed these very innovations as 
essential to the safety of the country. 

Second, not only do we believe that forces now oper- 
ating strongly will tend to make the next Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration more conservative, in the sense of conserv- 
ing the best of what has been accomplished since 1933: 
we also believe that in a very fundamental way the Presi- 
dent’s re-election will provide insurance against radical- 
ism of the sort which the United States has most to 
fear. We say this for several reasons. 

It would be blind not to recognize the necessity of 
adapting and ameliorating our political and economic 
structure to the changing circumstances of the modern 
world, and equally blind not to appreciate at full value, 
and to wish to conserve for the uncertain years which lie 
immediately ahead, the unquestioned confidence which 
Mr. Roosevelt enjoys among the distressed masses who 
have been the worst victims of the depression. These 
masses still acutely remember their disillusionment in 
public leadership in 1932, and have with reason felt that 
the President has tried to restore hope, equalize oppor- 
tunity and prevent the excesses of the recent past. We 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt's defeat at the polls would 
enable the more radical elements within the Democratic 
party to unite under irresponsible leadership which the 
force and ability of the President have hitherto helped 
to check and counterbalance. These radical elements 
would thereby be strengthened in their appeal to the 
masses. 

RADICAL TREND In this connection we pre- 

fer to have in Washington, 
during the still critical pe- 
riod which lies immediately 
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power to take instantly action which may become neces- 
sary in any emergency which may arise. The Republi- 
can party cannot give us such a Government. Even if 
Mr. Landon should be elected and the Republicans should 
carry the House of Representatives, the Senate will re- 
main Democratic because its present majority is too 
large to be reversed in 1936. A divided Congress during 
the next two years would threaten the country with pre- 
cisely the same contradiction of purpose and paralysis 
of will which proved to be so disastrous in 1931 and 1932. 

A further assurance against radicalism is the effective- 
ness of the social and economic measures pursued by the 
Democratic party, though often with fundamental error 
and raw materialism. We do not believe that these 
measures should be placed in other hands at the behest 
of those who have not been the real and chief victims of 
the malady, and who evolved or supported the policies 
which lie at the roots of its cause. Reform should be 
administered by those who vigorously and successfully 
proposed it, and the Democratic party stands in that re- 
lation to the public. In the administration of reform 
and the restoration of the normal processes of an Ameri- 
can Government, there is urgent need for the restraining 
influence of the party’s conservative wing. This, if the 
President is re-elected, will be more than ever active in 
the next Congress, where the Democratic membership 
in the House will probably be cut down. 

Finally, we believe that the narrow nationalism for 
which the Republican party stands today is in itself a 
policy which, if put into force, would carry us rapidly 
in the direction both of “regimentation” and “radicalism.” 
It was the loss of foreign markets for our surplus farm 
commodities that was specifically responsible for the de- 
mand for crop control and a “planned economy” for agri- 
culture. It is a loss of foreign markets for our factories 
that is responsible in large part for the industrial unem- 
ployment which still persists. The best antidote to both 
regimentation and discontenc is a revival of international 
trade, and the reciprocal treaties sponsored by the Presi- 
dent and negotiated by his able Secretary of State lead 
step by step in that direction. That way lies hope. The 
— leads to economic suicide behind a Hawley-Smoot 
tariff. 


In supporting Mr. Roose- 

EXTRAVAGANCE velt’s candidacy for re-elec- 

tion, The Times does not in- 

IS DANGER TO tend to lose the independence 
BE COMBATED 


on which it has always put 
promise its own convictions. 


chief emphasis or to com. 
It will continue to endorse 
such of Mr. Landon’s views as it finds deserving of sup- 
port. It will continue to criticize and to oppose such of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policies as seem to it to lack merit. In 
particular, it will continue to oppose governmental extrav- 
agance and to insist on the vital importance of bringing 
the national budget into early balance. We are encour- 
aged to believe that this can be accomplished more read- 
ily under a second Roosevelt Administration than under 
Mr. Landon, considering the extent to which the Repub- 
lican party has now outbid the President in promising 
farm bounties. 

The position taken by The Times is in line with its 
traditional sympathy for the main purposes and the mov- 
ing spirit of the Democratic party. We believe that in 
this case conservatives and radicals can compose their 
differences within that party, and that the result will be 
to dissipate, rather than enlarge, class antagonisms, sec- 
tional jealousies and factional disputes. Tolerance is an 
essential part of the American tradition and national 
unity our most deeply prized possession. 
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